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No part of bistdry is more iostructi ve ftKid Migkttagi tlum 
t&<^ liv«8 Hst g[fe«t and wordiy men : the riiortaess of ikem 
iavite» many leaders, and therle are sudi Ikde abd ]|rtt |«« 
timrkaSble pltitBa^ in thetn, too inconaSdelraiyle to he put 
Ml It general history c^ the age in wliieb lliey Uv9^ that 
all people are very desirous to know then. 

1 have now kn argument bef<»re xne^ wUck will adiKrd 
indeed only a short hiMory, but wiU contkin in it as grlM 
a <;ifarateter as perhaps ean be ^ven of any in this nge^ 
since tberetore few inst^^es of more knov^M^ and gv^Mcr 
virttfes meeiiij^ m one person. I aim uj^ one aeeomit^ 
beside many laore, unfit to undertake it, beoause I This Ml 
at all.khidwn ta hinr, so I can say notlttii|r from any ami: 
observataoti'; b^ npon secdad dioughts^ X'dk> not kaisw 
ifAenket this mtly i»ot quidiiy me to write more ixo^pKctiaOji 
tiiou^ pfefh^ melre de^irely ; for the Itnowiedge it 
Mctaraotifinitry petisbtss does most comkaoply bias those who 
a^re tnuch wi^onght on by the tenderness of their (tktiii 
iMp for thotUt to Vaise their style a little too high wfaea 
diey wvite tcocieenftiiig them. I confess I knew him as 
inuflh 1S8 the looking often npoh him «oaid amount id. 
l%a laat year of his wing in Londdn^ he i^ame dwsijFS ate 
8«ndaysv x^^an he ctfoH go abroad, to the di^pd of the 
RaUfe, lAei^ I then t>ln9Bcbed, In my life I never sMiraa 
vamdi ^Vttf tsmp^rad with that swvistness, ahd sat off 
aiMi ao nmili vivacity* as appisar^ in Ms lodks land W 
'ktt^ouFi wfakh dit^KMed aoe to a veneratian lor faim^ iMA 
I never had fbr any with whom i vtos not aciyihintadw I 
^ftB s^dting afa opportunity isf being adraftted to his cbnr 
varsntiidn^ bat I understood that between a tgreatwluti of 
haadfli, aad a ttmhipMeity «(f business, which iris aaqpk^t 
aiM^it forof^^ upon lam, he ^wab aoaster of so tittle iOf Us 
Uttie, that 1 stood in doubt Whether i might prasuma !ta 
rob him of any of it, and so he left die town befoca I 
could resolve on desiring to be known to him. 
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My ignorance of the law of England made me also unfit 
to write of a man, a great part of whose character as to his 
learning is to be taken from his skill in the common law, 
and his performance in that. But I shall leave that to 
those of the same robe ; since if I engaged much in it, I 
must needs commit many errors, writing of a subject that 
is foreign to me* 

. The occasion of my undertaking this was given me first 
by the earoest desires of some thatliave great power-over 
me, who having been much obliged by him, and holding 
hb memory ia high estimation, thought I might do it some 
right bv writing hia life. I was then engaged in the His- , 
tory of the Relbrmation ; so I promised that, as soon as i 
that was over, I should make the best use I could of such 
ittfonnatiofis and memorials as should be brought me. 

This I have now performed in the best manner I could, 
and have brought into method all the parcels of his life» or ' 
the brandies of his character, which I could either gatlier 
firam theinformations that were broughtm^, or from those 
that were ' familiarly :ac(|uainted with, him, or from Ins 
writings, I ^haye not applied any of the false colours mth 
whidi art, or some forced eloquence, might iUmish me in 
writing concerning^ him, but have endeavoured to 9et him 
out in the same simplicity in which he lived. I have said 
little of his domestic concerns, since though in these*, he 
was a great example, yet it signifies nothing to. the ^ortd 
10 know any particular exercises that might be given to 
his^ patience.; and th^efore I shall draw a vail over . alt 
these, and shall avoid saying . any thing of him t^t virhat 
may affinrd the reader .some profitable instrucition. I . aia 
unaer no temptations of saying any thing but wfaitt I am 
persuaded is exactly true ; for where there is so niuch ^x<* 
ceUeat trutji to be t<^, it were an ineiLCusable.&ult to 
cocm];^ that, ^r prejudice the reader against it by the naix- 
lure of falsehoods with it. 

In shorty as he wa^ a great example while he. livedo so 
I wish, the setting him. tihus out to posterity, in his own 
true and native colours, may have its due influence piiii all 
persons4 but njore particularly on. those of that profession^ 
whom it. more immediately concerns, whether on the 
JBencb or«a;t the Bar. 
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Matthew Hale was born at Alderly, in Glou* 
cestershire, the 1st of November, 1609. His grand- 
father was Robert. Hale, an eminent clothier, in 
Wotton-under-edge, in that county, where he and 
his ancestors had lived for many descents; and 
they had given several parcels of land for the use of 
the poor, which are enjoyed by them to this day. 
This Robert acquired an estate of ten thousand 

Eounds, which he divided almost equally amongst 
is five sons ; besides the portions he gave his 
daughters, from whom a numerous posterity has 
sprung. His second son was Robert Hale, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln's-Inn ; he married Joan, the daugh- 
ter of Matthew Poyntz, of Alderly, Esq., who was 
descended from that noble family of the Poyntz's, 
of Acton : of this marriage there was no other issue 
but this one son. His grandfather, by his mo- 
ther's -side, was his Godmther, and gave, him his 
own name at his baptism. His father was a man 
of that strictness of conscience, that he gave ov^r 
•the practice of the law, because he could not un- 
derstand the reason of giving colour in pleadings, 
which, as he thought, was to tell a lie, and that, 
with some other thinss commonly practised, seemed 
to him contrary to that exactness of truth and jus- 
tice which became a Christian, so that he withr 
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2 7%e Itfe of Sir Matthew Hak. 

drew himself fiom the inns of court, to lire on his 
estate in the country. Of this I was informed by 
an ancient gentleman, that lived in a friendship 
with his son for fifbr years* and he heard Judge 
Jones, that was Mr. Hale'iB contemporary, declare 
this in the KineVBench. But as the care he had 
to save his som, made him abandon a profession 
in which he might have raised his family much 
higher, so his charity to his poor neighbours made 
him not only deal his alms largely among them 
while he lived, but at his death he left, out of his 
small estate, which was but 100/. a-year, 20/. a-year 
to the po^r of Wotton, which his son confirmed to 
them, with some addition, and with this regula- 
tion, &at it should be distributed among such poor 
house-keepers, as did not receive the alms or die 
parish ; for to give , it to others, was only, as be 
used to say, to save so much money to the rich, 
who by law were bound to relieve the poor of tke 
parish. 

Thus he was descended rather from a ^od, titan 
a noble family, and yet what was wantmg in the 
insignificant titles of high birth, and noble Mood, 
was more than made up hi the true worth of hi^ 
ancestors. But he was ;soon deprived of the hap- 
piness of his fatber^s care and instruction, for as 
ne lost his mother before he was three years old, &o 
bis fitther died before he was five ; so early was he 
cast on the providence of God. But that unhap- 
piness was m a great measure made up to htm : rot 
after some opposition made by Mr. Hioraas P^oytttz, 
his uncle by nis moliier, he was committed to the 
care of Anthony Kingscot, Escj., who was his next 
kinsman, after his uncle, by his mother. 

Great care was taken of his education, and bis 

fuardian intended to breed him tor be a Divine, and 
eing inclined t6 the way of those then called Pu- 
ritans, put him to some schools that were taught 
by those of that party, and in the seventeenth year 
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Z%^ Lifeqf Sir Matthew Hah. 3 

of LU age, sent him to Mug^kn-^Hall^ ia Oxfoid, 
wheee OhMkh Sedgtvick was his tutor. He waaT 
an eittnordnntfy proficient at ftcfaod, waA for some 
timer at Oxferd« But the stage-layers coming* 
thither, he was *> iisach corrtipted oy sveing ntany 
plajBy that he almost wholly forsook his studies. 
By this he not only lost much time, but found that 
his head caaic to be thereby filled with such vain 
ii&SBges of things, that they were at best unptofit- 
abte, if no4 hurtful to him ; and being afterwards 
selsiiUe of die mischief of this, he resolved upon 
his comiaff to London, (when he knew the dppor- 
tnnities oi such sights would be more frequent and 
ismting) never to see a play again, to which he 
oonstandy adhered* 

The eormption of a young man's mind in one 
partieuhn*, generally draws on a ^reat msny more 
after it; so he being now tak^n tfik ifrom foUowing 
bis studies, and from the gravity of has deport- 
nuenty that was fiyrmerty eminent in him, far be- 
yond hip years, s^t himself to many of the vanities 
uicidient to youth, but still preserved his vurity, 
and a great probity of mind. He loved fine ctothes, 
and dSighted nfodi in company : and being of a 
attong mbusi body^ he was a great master at all 
tihose exerdses that required much strength. He 
dlso learned to fence, said handle his weapons, in 
which he became so expert, that he worsted many - 
oE dte asastevs of those arts : but as he was exer* 
dsiii^ himself in them, an' instance appeared, that 
shewed a good judgntent, and gave some hopes of 
better thtngsw One of his masters told hnn he 
could teach hm no more, for he was now better at 
hm own trade tkoA hsmself was* This Mr. Hate 
locked on as flattery ; so to make Ihe master dis- 
cover himself 4ie promised him the house he lived 
in,, for he was his tdnsnt^ if he eoruld hit ham a biotr 
on die head : and bade him do^tb best, for he would 
be as good m hit word : wo after & little^ engage^ 
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4 The Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

ment, his master being really superior to him, hit- 
him on the liieaid, and he performed his promise ; 
for he gave him* the house freely : aiwl was not un- 
^'illing at that rate to learn so early, to distinguish 
flattery from plain and simple truth. 

He was now so taken up with martial matters, 
that instead of going on in his design of being a 
scholar, or a Divine, he resolved to be a soldier : and 
his tutor, Sedgwick, going into the Low-Countries, 
chaplain to the renowned Lord Vere, he resolved 
to go along with him, and to trail a pike in the 
Prioc^ of Orange's army ; but a happy stop was 
put to this resolution, which might have proved so 
fatal to himself, and iiave deprived the age of the 
great example he gave, and ttie useful services he 
afterwards did his country. He was engaged in a 
suit of law with Sir William Whitmore, who laid- 
claim tp some part of his estate, and his guardian 
being a man of a retired temper, and not made for 
business, he was forced to leave the University, 
after he had been three years in it, and go to Lon- 
don, to solicit his own business. Being recom- 
mended to Serjeant Glanville for his counsellor, and 
he observing in him a clear apprehension of things, 
and a solid judgment, and a great fitness for the 
study of the law, took pains upon him to persuade 
him to forsake his thoughts of being a soldier, and 
to apply himself to the study of the law : and this 
had so good an effect on him, that on the 8th of 
November, 1629, when he was past the twentieth 
year of his age, he was admitted into Lincoln's-Inn : 
and being then deeply sensible how much time he 
had lost, and that idle and vain things had over-> 
run and almost corrupted his mind, he resolved tq 
redeem the time he had lost^ and followed his stu- 
dies with a diligence that could scarce be believed,- 
if the sipial effects of it did not gain it credit. He 
studifdjor many years, at the rate of sixteen hours> 
a day. He threw aside all: fine clothes, and betook 
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himself to a plain fashion, which he continued to 
use, in many points, to his dying day. 

But since the honour of reclaiming him from the 
idleness of ' his former course of life, is due to the 
memory of that eminent lawyer, Serjeant Glanville, 
and since my design in writing is to propose a pat- 
tern of heroic virtue to the world, I shall mention 
.one passage in the life of the Serjeant which ought 
never to be forgotten. .His father had a fair estate^ 
which he intended to settle on his elder brother) 
but he being a vicious young man, and there ap- 

E earing no hopes of his recovery, he settled it on 
im, that was his second son. Upon his death, his 
eldest son finding that what he had before looked 
on as the threatenings of an angry father, was now 
but too certain, became melancholy, and that, by 
degrees, wrought so great a change on him, that 
.what his father could not prevail in while he lived, 
•was now effected by the severity of his last will, 
BO that it was now. too late for him to change, in 
hopes of an estate that was gone from him. But 
his brother observing the reality of the change, re- 
solved within himself what to do : so he called 
l^im, with many of his friends, together to a feast, 
and after other dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was covered to be set 
-before his brother, and desired him to uncover it ; 
which he doing, the company were surprised to 
find it full of writings. %o ne told them that he 
-was now to do, what he was sure his father would 
have done if he had lived to see that happy change 
which they now all saw in his brother; and there- 
fore he freely restored to him the whole estate. 
This is so great an instance of a generous and just 
disposition, that I hope the reader will easily par* 
lion this digression, and that the rather since that 
worthy Serjeant was so instrumental in the happy 
change that followed in the course of Mr: Hale's 
life. ^ 
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6 The L^eofSir MaUhew Hak. 

Y^ be 4id i^t at first break off from keeping too 
much compa&y with some Tain people, UU a t»d 
acH^i^eiit 4roye him from it, for be« with Boine other 
young fttudente, being invited to b^ menyotit of 
town, one of the company called for bo much wine, 
that notwithstanding all that Mr. Hale could do to 
prevent it, he went on in hid excess till he fell down 
as dead h4i£pi<e them, sp that all that were present, 
.were not a little affrighted at it, who did what ib&y 
couhi to bring him to himself again; this did par- 
ticularly affect Mr. Hale,* who thereupon went into 
imother room, and shuttling the door, fell on his 
kne^, and prayed earnestly, to God, both for his 
friend^ that he might be lestored to life a^ain* and 
that himself might be forgiven for giving such 
countenao4^e to so much excess ; and he vowed to 
God, that he would never again keef^ company ixt 
that manner, nor^drink a health while he Uv«d« 
His friend recovered, and he most religiouisly ob- 
served his vow, tUl his dying day. And tliou^ 
he was afterwards pressed to drink healths^ pa^rti*- 
cularly the Kind's, whi4^h was set up by too many 
as a distinguishing mark of loyalty, and drew manjr 
t into great excess after his Majesty's happy fetto*- 
ration ; but he would never dispense witn his vow# 
though he was sometimes roughly treated for this* 
which some hot and indiscreet men ealled obsti-- 

This wrought an entire change on him : now he 
forsook all vain company, and divided himself be*- 
twe^n the duties of religion, and ilie studies of hit 

Profession ; in the former be was so regular, that 
>r six and thirty years' ti&e he neyer once failed 
gfoing to church on the Lortfs-day 5 this observar 
^ tion ne made when an ague first interrupted that 
' constant course, and he reflected on it, as an ac*^ 
knowiedgement of God's great goodness po him* in 
\ so long a continuance of his healths 

He took a strict account of his time, of which 
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U^ reader mlX best judge> by tbe scheme he drew 
for a diary, which I shsul insert^ copied from the 
origiAal^ but I am Bot certain when he made it ; it 
is set down ia the same simplicity in which he writ 
it for hls'own priyate use. 

MOBNING. 

I. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for 
renewiag my life. 

II; To renew my covenaQt with God in Christ* I. 
* By renewed acts of faith, receiving Christ, and 
rejoicing in the height of that relation. 2. Reso* 
lotion* of being one of hi^ people doing him alle- 
giance. 

III. Adoration and prayer. 

IV. Setting a watch .over iny own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in our way. 

Day Employment. 
There must be an Employaz^nt of two hinds. 

I. Our ordinary calling, to serve God in it. '* It is a 
service to Christ, though never so-mean.'^ CoL iii. 
Here ftiitiifulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not 
to overlay myself with more bosiness tiiian I can 
bear. / . 

II. Our spiritaal empkymenta ; mingle somewhat 
of Qod s immediate service in this day. 

Refreshmsnts* 

I. Meat and drink^ moderation seasoned with some- 
what of God. 

IL Recreations. 1. Kot our business. 2. Suit- 
able. No games, if given to covetousness or 
passion. . 

If alonb. 

I. Beware of wandering vain lustful thoughts, fly 
from thyself rather than entertain these. 

B 4 



8 TheUftof Sir Matthew Hale. 

H. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable, view 
the evidences of thy salvation, the state of thy 
soul, the coming of Christ, thy own mortality, 
it will make thee humble and watchful. 

Company* 

Do good to them. Use God's name reverently. 
Beware of leaving an ill impression of ill ex- 
ample. Receive good from them, if more know- 
ing. 

Evening. 

Cast up the accounts of the day^ If aught amiss, 
heg pardon. Gather resolution of more vigi- 
lance. If well, bless the mercy and grace of 
God that hath supported thee. 

These notes have 'an imperfection in the wording 
of them, which shews they were only intended for 
his own privacy. No wonder a man, who set such 
rules to himself, became quickly very eminent and 
remarkable. 

Noy, the Attorney-General, being then one of 
the greatest men of the profession, took early no- 
tice of him, and called often for him, and directed 
him in his istudy, and grew to have such friendship 
for him,. that he came to be called young Noy. He 
passing from the extreme of vanity in his apparel, 
to that of neglecting himself too much, was once 
taken when there was a press for the King's ser- 
vice, as a fit person for it; for he was a strong 
and well built man : but some that knew him com- 
ing by, and giving notice who he was, the press- 
men let him go. This made him return to more de- 
cency in his clothes, but never to any superfluity 
or vanity in them. 

Once as he was buying some cloth for a new suit, 
the draper, with whom he differed about the frice. 
told him he should have the cloth for nothing if he 
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would promise him an hundred pounds when he 
came to be Lord Chief Justice of England ; to which 
he answered^ That he could not, with a good con*- 
science^ wear any man's cloth unless he paid for it; 
so he sa^isged the draper, and carried away the 
cloth. Yet that same draper lived to "see him ad- 
vanced to that same dignity. 
^ While he was thus improving himself in the study 
of the law, he not only kept the hours of the hall 
constantly in term-time, but seldom put himself 
out of commons in vacation-time, and continued 
then to follow his studies with an unwearied dili- 
gence ; and not being satisfied with the books writ 
about it^ or to take things upon trust, was very 
dilfgent in searching all records : then did he make 
iiivers collections out of the books he h^ read, 
-and mixing them with his o^n observations, di- 

tested them into a common-place book, which he 
id with so much industry and judgment, that an 
eminent judge of the King's-Bench borrowed it of 
'him wh^n he was Lord Chief Baron : he unwillingly 
lent it, because it had been writ by him before m 
was called to the bar, and had never been thoroughly 
revised by fadm since that time, only whalb altera- 
tions had been made in the law by subsequent^srta- 
tutes, and judgments, were added by him as they 
-had happened : but the judge having perused it» 
said, ." that though it, was composed oy him so 
^arly, he- did not think any lawyer in England 
•could do it better, except he himself woifld again 
set about it.'' 

He was soon found out by that great and learned 
antiquary, Mr. Selden, who, though much supe- 
,rior to himr in years, yet came to have such a liking 
of him, andx>f Mr. Yaughan, who was afterwards 
Jaord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, that aa 
he continued in a close friendship with them while 
.he lived, so he left them at his death, two of hi& 
four executors. ,. ... 
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It iTM thif tcqwttnittvee (that first net Mr. Hftk 
on ft iQore .mlitrged purauit of ledmin^, wUob li# 
had b«fef e canfiiied to bi» own profession ; h«i b«*^ 
comng M great a mast^ in it w any erer wan, 
very aoon, m who couM neri^r kt any of his tia» 
go awajr itnprofltahly, found biaufa to attain to aa 
great a variety of knowladf 0, in as cofiiprsheimTe 
A nvmnor, as most men ha^a done in an? age. 

He aet himself much to the study of tM Boaieik 
law; and though ha liked the way of judieatwe w 
England by juries mach better than that of tbe 
eivil law, where so much was trusted to the judge, 
yet he often said, that the true grounds and nmr 
sons of law were so well delirered in the Dtgesta *, 
that a man oould neyer understand law aa a aoienoe 
so well as by seeking it there, and th^efore la** 
mented much that it was so little studied in Bngr 
land- 
He looked on readiness m arithmetio a9 a thing 
which might bit useful to turn in his own mplc^*- 
ment, and aoquii^d • it to such a degree, diat he 
would often on the sudden, and afterwards, on the 
bench, rasolTO very hard questions whidi had 
pvxaled the best accountants about town. He 
rested not here, but studied aJigefcHra, i^ went 
through all the other mathematioal eciMice^, and 
made a great ooUe^tion of rery enellent instru- 
weanU, sparing no cost to hare them as exaot as 
art could make them. He was also very oonversaiit 
in ^ilbsophical learning, and in all the curious exr 
periments and rare discoveries of this age^ and had 
the new hooka written on those subjects sent him 
from all parts, which he both read and examinod 
pritieally. But indeed it will aeem searce credible, 
that a men so muoh employed!, and of so severe a 

^ Thene wars a eoUeotion of all the laws «f sndtnt 
Rome, drawu up by the ordar of the Eni^>ever Jiudiiiatt ; 
and a^r having been lost, were discovexed* 
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temper of mind, could find leisure to read, observe, 
and write, bo muoh of theae subieots as he did. He 
called them his diversions ; for he often said, when 
he was weary wiUi the stiidy of the law, or divi^* 
nity, he used to recreate himself with philosophy 
or the mathematics. To these he added sreat skill 
in physic, anatomy, and surgery : and he used to 
say, '' no man could be absolut^y a master in any 
profession, without having soipe skill in other 
sciences ;" for besides the s^isfaction he had in 
^Iwowle^e of these things, he made useof them 
oftmi in his employments* In some examinations, 
be would put such questions to physicians or sur- 
geons, that they have professed the College of Phy'>> 
sicians could not do it more exactly ; by which he 
discovered great judgment, as well as much know* . 
ledge in these thmgs : and in his sickness he used 
to argu^ with his doctors about his distempers, and 
th^ methods they took with them, like one of their 
own profession ; which one of them told me he un* 
derstood, as far as speculation without praclies 
could carfv him. 

To thie he added great searches into ancient his9> 
torjr, and particulany into the rou^heet and least 
d^li^btfttl ^art of it, chronology. He was well ao 
<)[uamted with the ancient Greek philosophers, but 
want of occatton to use it. wore out his knowledge 
of the Greek tongue ; and though he never studied 
the Hebrew tongue, yet by Us great conversation 
with Sehlen, he understood the most curious thitlgs 
in the rabbinical * learninil. 

But above all these, he seemed to have made the 
t^iftdy of divinity the chief of aU others ; to which 
he not only directed every thing else, but also ar«> 
rived at that pitch in it, that those who have read 

* The riM>ins were the learned teachers amcmg the 
" Jews, and the writers of notes or commentaries on the 
OU Testament. 
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what he has written on these subjects, will think 
they must hav&had most of lus time and thoughts. 
It may seem extravagant; and abnost incredible, 
that one man, in no great compass of years, should 
have acquired such a variety of knowledge; and 
that in sciences that require much leisure and ap* 
plication. But as his parts were quick, and his 
apprehensiong lively, his memory great, and his* 
juagments strong ; so his industry was almost in- 
defatigable. He rose always betimes in the morn- 
ing, was never idle, scarce ever held any discourse 
about news, except with some few in wlK)m he con- 
fided entirely. He entered into no correspondence 
by letters, except about^necessary business, or mat-^ 
ters of learnings and spent very little time in eat- 
ing or drinking; for as he never went to public 
feasts, so he ^ave no entertainments but to the 

}>oor; for he toliowed our Saviour's direction (of 
easting none but these) literally: and. in eating 
and dnnking, he observed not only great plainness 
and moderation, but lived so philosophically, that 
he always ended his meal with an appetite ; so that 
he lost little time at it, (that being the only portion 
which he grudged himself,) and was disposed to. 
any exercise of nis mind to which he thought fit to 
apply himself immediately after he had dined. By 
these means he gained much time that is otherwise 
unprofitably wasted. 

. He had also an admirable ec^uality in the temper 
of his mind, which disposed him for whatever stu- 
dies he thought fit to turn himself to ; and some 
very uneasy things which he lay under for many 
years, did rather engage him to, than distract him 
from his studies. 

When he was called to the bar, and began to 
make a figure in the world, the late unhappy wars 
broke out, in which it was no easy thing tor a man 
to preserve his integrity and to live securely, free 
from great danger and trouble. He had read the Life 
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of Pomponiu^ Atticus, a Roman of high rank and cha- 
racter, written by the historian Cornelius Nepos ; and 
having observed that he had passed through a time 
of 'as much distraction as ever was in any age or 
state, without the least blemish on his reputation, 
and free from any considerable danger, being held 
in great esteem by all parties, and courted and fa^- 
voured by them, he set him as a pattern to himself; 
, and observing that besides those virtues which are 
necessary to all men, and at all times, there were 
two things that chiefly preserved Atticus — the one 
was his " engaging in no faction," and '* meddling 
in no public business,'^ the other was his *' constant 
favouring and relieving those that were lowest,*' 
which was ascribed by such as prevailed to the 
generosity of his temper, and procured him much 
kindness from those on whom he had exercised his 
•bounty, when it came to their turn to govern — he 
resolved to guide himself by those rules as much 
as Was possible for him to do. 

He not only avoided all public employment, but 
the very talking of news ; and was always both fa* 
vourable and charitable to those who were de- 
pressed, and was sure never to provoke any in par- 
ticular, by censuring or reflecting on their actions; 
for many that have conversed much with him, have 
told me they never heard him once speak ill of any 
|>erson. 

He was employed in his practice by all ^he 
Kipg's party. He was assigned counsel to the Earl 
of Strafford and Archbishop Laud, and afterwards 
to the blessed King himself, when brought to the 
infamous pageantry of a mock trial, and oflfered to 
.plead for nim with all the courage that so glorious 
a cause ought to have inspired him with,- but^was 
fnot sufFereS to appear, because the King refusin^^ 
-as he had good reason, to submit to the court, it 
was pretended none could be admitted to speak for 
him. He. was also counsel for the Duke of Hamil- 
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Urn, the GmI of HoUaad, and the Lonl Capel : hU 
plea for the former of these I haFe pabluhed m 
the Memoire of that Duke's life. Aftemrarda lOao 
being co«mael for the Lord Craven, he pleaded with 
tha4^ force of arsument* that the then attorneyrge^ 
nerar threatened him for appearing s^nat the g^ 
vernment ; to whom he answered, ^he was '* plead* 
ing in defence of those iaws which they deolarad 
they would maintain and pres^re, ana he was 
doing his duty to bin client, so that he was not to 
be dannted wiih threateaings/' 

Upon all these occasions ne had discharged him* 
self with so much leamine, l&delity, and ooara@e» 
tbal» be came to be generauly employ<^ for all that 
party : nor was he satisfied to appear for their just 
defence in the way of his {Hrofession, but he alsp 
relieved diem, often in their necessities ; which he 
did in a way that was no less prudent than charita^ 
ble, cionsiderini the dangers of that time; for he 
did often deposit considerable sums in Uie hands 
of a worthy gc^atlenian of the king's party, wjio 
knew their necessities well, and was to distaibute 
Ihs <^arity ao&ording to his own discretion^ with** 
out either letting them know from whence it came^ 
or giving himself any account to whom he had 
given it* 

Cromwell seeing him possessed of so much prac«> 
tice^ and he being one of the most eminent men of (he 
law, who was not at all afraid of doins his duty in 
those critical times^ resolved to take him off from 
it, and raise him to the Bench* 

Mr. Hale saw well enough the snare laid for him; 
and though he did not much consider the prejudice 
it would be to himsdf to exchange the easy and 
safer profits be had by his pnictice for a juc^'s 
place in the Common rleas, which he was requved 
to accept of, yet he did delibersfte more on die laaf- 
fulness of taking a commission from usurpers ; but 
leaving considered well of this, he came to be ctf 
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c>piiiiaii« '* th«t it Wng aboolately neoessax^ iQ bar^ 
jV3tk:^ aii4 property £ept up at all tin^s, it waA uq 
BiQi to tak« a commisaion from usui]pers, if he made 
no daclaratioD of his aeknowl^dgiog their author 
rtty/' whioh b« ueyer did. He wa^ much urgftd to 
accept of it by 9omo emiueut m^n of hi<i own pio>> 
fesidon^ who w^r^ of th^ King'* pwrty, a« Sir Or- 
laodo Bridgeiuau and Sir Geffrey Palmer; aud 
ira« al»o 9ati»fied couoeniing the lawfulum of it 
by the resolution of some famous divin^s^ in partir 
^^a^M Br. Sheidoa aod Dr» Heackmau, Who were 
Kft^rwaf d« promoted to the eee^ of C^mterbury and 
LoAdou* 

To theae ware added the importunities of aU hia 
frionda* who thought that in a titne of so much daor 
%M and oppreaaion* it might be no small Security to 
the nation, to ha^e a man of bis integrity aud abi«- 
litie^ on the Bench : and the usurpers UiemaelTea 
held him in that estimation, that they w^e glkd to 
have him ^ive a oountenance to their oourts ; and 
by psomoting oue that was known to have difiereut 
principles from them, ajSTeoted the reputation of bo^ 
nouridg and trusting men of eminent virtues, of 
what peraufysion soever they might be in relation io 
public matters. 

But he had greater scrtiples ooncerning the pror 
oeedine against felons, and putting onenders to 
death by that commission, smce he thought the 
aword of justice belonging only by right to the 
lawful prince, it seemed not warrantable to proceed 
to a capital sentence by an authority derived from 
usurpers ; yet at first he mad^ distinction betweea 
common and ordinary felonies, and offences sgains^ 
the state, for the last he would never meddle in 
them ; for he thought these might be oft^ 1^^^ 
fuod warrantable actiona, and that the putting men 
to death on that account was murder ; but tor ^^ 
ordinary felonies,' he at frat was of opinion that it 
V was as necessary even iu tinner of uaurpatioa tp 
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execute justice in those cases, as in the matters of 
property. But after the King was murdered^ he 
laid by all his collections of the Pleas of the Crowxt^ 
itnd that they might not fall into ill hands, he hid 
them behind the wainscoting of his study, for he 
^aid " there was no more occasion to use them till 
the King should be again restored to his right ;" 
and so upon his Majesty's restoration he took them 
^ut, and went on in his design to perfect that ^eat 
•work. 

"- Yet for some time after he was made a judge, 
when h^ went the circuit, he did sit on the Crown 
side, sind judged criminals ; but having considered 
farther of it, he came to think that it was at least 
-better not to do it; and so, after the second or 
<third circuit, he refused to sit any more on the 
-Crown side, and told plainly the reason, for in mat- 
ters of blood he was always to choose the safer 
side : and indeed he had so carried himself in some 
trials, that they were not unwilling he s should 
withdraw from meddling farther iii them, of which 
I sh^U give some instances. 

Not long after he was made a judge, which was 
in the year 1663, when he went the circuit, a trial 
was brought before him at Lincoln concerning the 
murder of one of the townsmen, who had been of 
the King's party, and was killed by a soldier of the 
garrison there. He was in the fields with a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder, which the soldier seeing, he 
«ame to him and said it was contrary to an order 
•which the Protector had made, " that none who 
had been of the King's party should carry arms ;'* 
and so he would have forced it from him: but as 
the other did not regard the order, so being stronger 
than the soldier, he threw him down, and havmg 
beat him, he left him. The soldier went into the 
town, and told one of his fellow-soldiers how he had 
been used, and got him to go with him and lie in 
wait for the man, that he might be revenged on 
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him. They both watched his comine to town ; and 
one of them went to him to demand his gun, which 
he refusing, the soldier struck at him, and as they 
were struggling, the other came behind and ran his 
sword into his body, of which he presently died. 
"It was in the time of the assizes, so they were both 
tried.; Against the one there was no evidence of 
forethought felony, so he was only found guilty of 
y manslaughter, and burnt on the hand ; but the 
^ other was found guilty of murder. And though 
Colonel Whaley that commanded the garrison, 
came into the court and urged, *' that the man was 
killed only for disobeying the Protector's orders," 
and ** that the soldier was but doing his duty ;'' 
yet the judge regarded both his reasons arid threat- 
enings very little, and therefore he not only gave 
sentence against him, but ordered the execution to 
be so suddenly done, that it might not be possible 
to procure a reprieve, which he believed would 
hare been obtained if there had been time enough 
granted ^or it. 

Another occasion was given him of showing both 
liis justice and courage, when he was in another 
circuit; he understood that the Protector had or- 
dered a jury to be returned for a trial in which he 
was more than ordinarily concerned. Upon this in- 
formation he examined the sheriff about it, who 
;knew nothi]:\g of it, for he said he referred all such 
things to the under-sheriff; and having next asked 
the under-sheriff concerning it, he found the jury 
had been returned by order from Cromwell : upon 
which he showed the statute, tbat all juries ought 
to be returned by the sheriff or his lawful officer ; 
and this not being done according to law, he dis- 
missed the jury, and would not try the cause. 
Upon which the Protector was highly displeased 
with him ; and at his return from the circuit, he 
told him in anger " he was not fit to be a judge ;" 
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to whick ftU the answer he made was, ''tb^titwas 
Fcnr true." 

Another thing met him in ^e eircmt, npoa 
which he resolved to have ]^roceeded severely. 
Soime anabaptists had -radied into a church, and 
had disturbed a eongtegataon white they wene re* 
ceiving the Sacrament, not without some Tiolenee : 
at this he vas highly ofiended ^ for he said *' it was 
iJiiiolemble for men who pretended so hi^iy to li* 
berty of conscience, to go and disturb others, ei^ 
pecifiUy those who had the enoouragement of the 
law on their side :^ but these were so supported by 
some great magistrates and officers, that a stop was 
put to his proceedings; npon which he deckired« 
m would ^* meddle no more with the trials on the 
Crown side." 

When Penruddock's trial was brought oo^ there 
was a spedal messenger sent to him^ lequiriug him 
to assist, at it. It was in ▼aoatkm time, and h^ waa 
at his tountry^«-house at Alderly : he plainly lefiteed 
to go, and said^ '' the four terms and two cireuita 
were enough, and the little interral that was be- 
tween, was little enough for their private affiira;'' 
aad so he excused hhnself. He thought it was not 
necessary to speak nydre clearly; but' if he had 
been mged to it, he would not Imre been afraid c^f 
doing it. 

He was at that time chosen a parjiament-niaii, 
(for there being then no House of Lords, judgea 
might ha^ been chosen to sit in the House ctf 
Commons,) and he ^^ent to it on design to obstruct 
the mad and "^ck^ pioiects then on foot by two 
parties that had very different principles and ends. 

On the one hand,. some that were perhaps more 
sincere, yet were really brain*sick, designed iJiey 
kjiew not what^ being resolved to puu^down a 
standing ministry, the law, and property of Eng<^ 
land, and all the ancient rules of this govermnent. 
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a»fd iiM^t up irx \\» ]M>om am sodigeaied entliufiitstical 
fidbeoae, which th^y called the Kingdom of Glirist, 
<Mr of hifi mxBiM 1^ many of them being really in ex«- 
p^ctatioQ^ that one day or another Christ would 
come down and sit among them ; and -at least they 
Uiougbt to begin th^ glorious thousand yefttn men- 
tioned in the Revelation.' 

Others* at the same time> taking adyantages from 
ihe £aars and apprehensions that all the sober men 
of the nation were in^ lest they should fall undisir 
ti^e tyranny of a distracted sort of people^ who to 
all their other ill principles added great cruelty, 
-which they had copied from those at Muni^ter in 
the former age^ intended to improve that Of^ortu- 
nity to raise their own fortunes . and families. 
Amidst Ui^se, Judge Hale steered a middle course; 
lor as be would esogage for neither side* so he with 
a great many more worthy men cam^e to parliar 
ments* i^ore out of a design to hinder nusehief, 
than to do much good« wisely foreseeing tbatthn 
inclinations for the Royal Family were wily grow- 
ing so much, that in time the disorders then in 
e£}t^tion would ferment to that happy resolution in 
which they determined in May, 1660 ; and there^ 
^e all that could be then done was to opposo the 
ill designs of both parties, tiie Enthusiasts as weE 
as the Usurpers, Among the other extrayagaat 
motions made in this parliament, one w^s to destroy- 
all the records in the Tower> and to settle the na* 
tionon a new foundation; so he took' this proyince 
to himself, to show the madness of this proposition, 
the injustice of it, and the mischiefs that would 
follow on it, and did it with such clearness and 
strength of reason as not only satisfied all sober 
persons, for it may be supposed that was soon 
done, but stopped ev^a the mouths of the frantic 
people themselyes. 

Tnus he continued administering iustice till the 
Protector died; but then he both refu^ied the 
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mournings that were sent to him and his servants 
.for the funeral, and likewise to accept of the new 
commission that was offered him by Riohard : and 
when the rest of the judges urged it upon him, and 
employed others to press him to accept of it, he re- 
jected all their importunities, and said ** he could 
act no longer under such authority/' 

He lived a private man till the parliament met 
that called home the King, to which he was re- 
turned Knight of the Shire from the county of 
Gloucester. It appeared at that time how much he 
was beloved and esteemed in his neighbourhood ; 
for though another who stood in competitioB with 
-him had spent near a thousand pounds to procure 
•voices, a great sum to employed that way in those 
.days, and he had been at no cost, and was so far 
from soliciting it, that he had stood out long 
-against those who pressed him to appear, and he 
•did not promise to appear till three days before the 
election, yet he was preferred. He was broo^t 
thither almos^ by violence, by the Lord, now !&rl 
of, Berkeley, who bore all the charge of the enter- 
tainments on the day of his election, which was 
•considerable, and had engaged all his friends and 
interest for him. The election, however, did not 
hold long ; for as soon as ever he came into the 
field, he wasN^hosen by much the greater number, 
though the p0ll continued for three 0];four days. 

In that parliament he bOre his share, in the happy 
period then put to the confusions that threatened 
.the utter ruin of the nation, which, contrary to the 
expectations of the most sanguine, settled in so 
serene and quiet a manner, that those who had for- 
merly built so much on their success, calling it an 
answer from Heaven to their solemn appeals, to 
the providence of God, were now not a little con- 
founded to see all this turned against themselves, 
in an instance much more extraordinary than any 
4>f those were upon which they had built so much. 
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His ^reai prudence and excellent temper led him: 
to think, that the sooner an act of indemnity were 
passed/ and the fuller it were of graces and favours/ 
it would sooner settle the nation, and qui^t the 
minds of the people ; and therefore he applied him-* 
self with a particular care to the framing and car- 
rying it on ; in which it was visible he had no con- 
cern of his own, but merely his love of the public, 
that set him on to it. 

Soon after this, when the courts in Westminster^* 
Hall came to be settled, he was made Lord Chief 
Baron ; and when the Earl of Clarendon, then Lord 
Chancellor, delivered him his commission, in the 
speech he made, according to the custom on suck 
occasions, he expressed his esteem of him in a very 
singular manner, telling him, among other things,* 
" that if the King could have found out an ho* 
nester and fitter man for that employment, he wouM 
not have advanced him to it; smd that .he had 
therefore preferred him, because he knew none that? 
deserved it so well/' It is ordinary for persons so^ 

Eromoted to be knighted, biit he de&ik«d to avoid 
aving that honour done him, and therefore for a 
considerable time declined all opportunities of wait*^ 
ijftg on the King, which the Lord Chaneellor ob- 
serving, sent for him upon business one day, when 
the King^ was at his house, and told his* Maiesty 
'' there wasiiis modest Chief Baron," upon which, 
he was unexpectedly knighted. 

He continued eleven years in that place, manag-** 
ing the court, and all proceedings in it, with sin-^ 
gular justice. It was observed by the whole na- 
tion how much he raised the reputation and prac^^ 
tice of it : and those who held places and officer in 
it, can all declare, not only the impartiality of his* 
ju'^tice, f^r that is but a common virtue, but hta^ 
g^erosity,. his vast diligence, and his great exact*- 
iness in trials. This gave occasion to the only com^ 
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pfaunt tbat even wma made of hiin, '' That be did 
not despatch matttcs quick enough -" but the great 
oaie he used, to put suits to a final eud, as it ssade 
Uaa slower in deciding them, so it htA tbiS' good 
eStbCt, that eanscs tried before him #efe Befedk>fii if 
ever tried ag^ain. 

\Nor did his administration of justiee lie only in* 
that cqurt : he was one of the principal j«^^0 that 
sat in Clifford's-Inn, about settling the dmerence 
between landlord and tenant, after the dreadful 
ftre of London. He beiiig the first that oflfered hid 
serrice to the Citj, for accommodating all the dif- 
fefeneses that might hare arisen about the rebaikl^ 
hsg it, in which be behaved himself to the, satislae- 
Iron of all persons coooerned ; so that the sudden 
and quiet building of the citf , which is justly to be 
reckoned >one of the wonders of the a^e, is in no 
small measure due to tiie great care wm<^ he and^ 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman (then Lend Chief Justice of 
die Common-Pleas, afterwards Lord Keeper of the 
neat Seal of Englaiid> issed, and to the jadgmetit 
fli^ shewed in that affair : since without the rales 
then laid down, these mi^ht have othetwise M<^ 
lowed such an endless tram of Texatkms suits, as^ 
might have been little less cbai^eable than the fin^ 
Itself had been. ButwiAout detracting from the' 
laboiffs of the other judges, it must be acknow^^ 
ledged that he was the most instrumental in that 
great work ; for he firsts by way of scheme, con- 
trived the rules upon which he and the rest pro- 
eeeded afterwards ; in wh4ch his readiness at Arith** 
mastic, and his sikill m ao'chiteetime, were of great 
use to him« ' 

BtKtttwIlI net s«8m stranfe th«t a judge belavM 
himself as he did^ who, at the entry into his ^m- 
fififvMamnt, set such excellent rules to himsdf, wlitch 
wiiir apneas in the followiaig paper, copied fit»fi tbm 
origxaao, mouler his own hand. 

8 
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THINGS NECBSSARY TO BE CONTINUALLY HAD 

hIN BEMBMBBANCB. 

I. That in the administration of justice I am intrust- 

-ed for Crod^ the King and country ; ^$a^ tiierefoT4), 

11* That it be don€, I. Uprightly, 2. Driiberat#ly, 

3. Resolutely. 
ill, Thdt I rest not upon my own und^stai^diiYg^ or 

fttrength^ bat implore and re€»t apoft the diri^ction 

ftnd strength of Ood* 

IV. That ki the exeotttion of ju»iic«, E carefully 
lay aside my own passions, and not gire way* to 
tiiem^ however provoked. 

V. That I be wholly intent upon the business I ,|mi 
about, remitting all other cares and thoughts, as 
unseasonable, aiid interruptions^ 

VI» That I suffer not myself to be pgep^g se o ped 
with anyjudgmtotat all, till the whole buainess 
and both parties be heard « 

VII. That Inever engage myself in tile be^ntag 
of any ca«se, but reserre myiself nnprefudiced 
till the whole be bedrd. 

VIII. Hyat in business capital, thongb my natiir« 
prompt me to pity; yet to comiider, that there is 
also a pity due to the country » 

iX. That I be not too rigid in matters purely c9»-» 

scientious, where all .the harm is drinsrsity of 

judgment. 
X. That I ht not biassed with compassion to dve 

poor, or f«rro<ar to the rich, in poitit^of justice^ ' 
Xf. Iltat p^rpular, or court amlause, or distatfte, 

iiave no influence into any ttiing I do in pon^of 

distribution of justice. 

XII. Hot to be solicitous what meat wiU say^ or 
think, my long as I keep myself exactly accord'* 
ing to the rule of justice. 

XIII. If m criminals, it be a meastfimg mtt, to in- 
cline to mercy aiad acqutttel^ 

XIV. In criminale, that coftAtftt mereiy ia votiB, 
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when no more harm ensues, moderation is no 
injustice. 

XV. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, 
severity is justice. 

XVI. To abhor all private solicitations, of what 
kind soever, and by whomsoever, in matters de- 
pending. 

XVIL To charge my servants, 1. Not to interpose 
in any business 'wnat&oever, 2. Not to take more 
than their known fees, 3. Not to give any undue 
precedence to causes, 4. Not to recommend 

~ council. 

XVIII. To be short and sparing at meals, that I 
jgoay be the fitter for business. 

■t 

He would never receive private addresses or re- 
commendations from the greatest persons in aoty 
Blatter, in which justice was concerned. One of 
the first peers of England went once to his cham- 
ber, and told him, " that having a suit In law to 
be tried before him, he was then to acquaint him 
with it, that he might the" better understand it, 
when it should come to be heard in court.^' Upon 
which the Lord Chief Baron interrupted him, and 
said, *' he did not deal fairly to come to his cham- 
ber about such affairs, for he never received any 
information of causes but in open court, where both 
parties were to be heard alike," so he would not 
suffer him to go on. Whereupon his grace, for he 
was a duke, went away not a little dissatisfied, and 
complained of it to the King, as a rudeness that 
was not to be endured. But his Majesty bid him 
content himself that he was no worse used, and 
said, " he verily believed he would have used him- 
self no better, if he had gone to solicit him in any 
of his own causes." 

Another passage fell out in one of^is circuits, 
which was somewhat censured as an affectation of 
an unreasonable stricitnessi but it flowed from his 
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exactness to tli$ rules he had set himself. A sen* 
tieman had Bent him a buck for his table,, that iiad 
a trial at l^e assizes ; so when he heard his name, 
be asked "if he was not the same person that had 
sent him venison ?" and finding he was the same, 
he told him, '^ he could not suffer the trial to ^o 
on till he had paid him for his buck ;'*' to which the 
gentleman answered, " that he never sold his ve- 
nison, and that he had done nothing to him, which 
he did not do to every judge that had gone that 
circuit/' which was confirmed by several gentlemen 
then present. But all would not do, for the Lord 
Chief Baron had learned from Solomon, that '^ a 
gift perverteth the ways of jud^ent,'' and there* 
fore ne would not suffer the trial to go on till he 
ha4 paid for the present ; upon which the gentle- 
man withdrew the record. And at Salisbury .the 
dean and chapter having, according to the custcuK 

E resented him with six sugar loaves in his circuit> 
e made his servants pay for the sugar before he 
would try their cause. 

It was not so easy for him to throw off the im- 
portunities of the poor, for whom his compassion 
wrought more powerfully than his regard to wealth 
and greatness; yet when justice was concerned, 
even that did not turn him out of the way. There 
was one that had been put out of a place for some 
ill behaviour, who urged the Lord (Jhief Baron to 
set his hand to a certificate, to restore him to it^ or 
provide him with another. But he told him plainly 
** his fault was such that he could not do it ;'' the 
other pressed him vehemently, and fell down on his 
knees, and begged it of him with many tears ; but 
finding that could not prevail, he said '' he should 
be utterly ruined if he did it not ; and he should 
curse him for it every day." But that having no 
effect, then he fell out into all the reproachful 
wonls that passion and despair could inspire him 
witb« to which all tl^e answer the Lord Chief Baron 
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made, was, " that he could yery well bear all his 
reproaches, but he could not, for all that, set his 
hand to his certificate." He saw he was poor, so 
he j^ve him a large charity, and sent him away. 

•Hut now he was to go on after his pattern. Pom- 
ponius Atticus, still to favour and relieve them 
that were lowest. So besides great charities to the 
Nonconformists, who were then, as he thought, 
too hardly used, he took great care to cover them 
all he could, from the severi^es some designed 
against them, and discouraged those who were in- 
clined to stretch the laws too much against them. 
He lamented the differences that were raised in 
this church very much, and according to the im- 
partiality of his justice, he blamed some things on 
ooth sides, which I shall set down with the same 
freedom that he spake them. He thought many of 
tile Nonconformists, had merited highly in the bu- 
siness of the King's restoration, and at least de« 
served that the terms of conformity should not have 
been made stricter than they were before the ivar. 
There was not then that dreadful prospect of Po- 
pery that has appeared since. But that which af» 
flicted him most was, that he saw the heats and 
contentions which followed upon those different 
parties and interests, did take people off from the 
mdispensable things of religion, and slackened the 
zeal of otherwise good men for the substance of 
it, so much being spent about external and indifw 
ferent things. It also gave advantages to atheists^ 
to treat the most 'sacred points of our holy faith as 
ridiculous, when they saw the professors of it con- 
tend so fiercely, and with such bitterness, about 
lesser matters. He was much offended at all those 
books that were written to expose tbe contrary 
sect to the scorn and contempt of the age in awan« 
ton and petulant style; he thought such writers^ 
wounded the Christian religion, tnrou^h the sides 
of those who differed from them ; while a sort of 

2 
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lewd people, who having asaumed to thcmfiefares 

the title of wits, though but a very few of them 

have a right to it> took up from both Imnds, what 

they had said, to make one aaothear shew ridicu- 

louus, and from thence persuaded the world to laugh 

at bothy and at kll religion for their sakes. And 

therefore he often wished there might be some.law, 

to make all scurrility or bitterness in disputes 

about religion punishable. But as he lamented 

the proceedings too rigorously against the Non-« 

conformists, so he declared himself always of the 

side of the Church of England, and said those of 

the separation were eood men, but they had .nar-» 

sow souls, who would break the peace of tne Church 

about such ii^considerable matters as the points in 

diflSerence were* 

He scarce ever meddled in state intrigues, yet 
upon a proposition that was set on foot by the 
Lord Keeper Bridgeman, for a comprehension of 
the more moderate Dissenters, and a limited indul- 
gence towards such as could not be brought within 
the comprehension, he dispensed with his maxim, 
of avoiding to engage in matters of state. There 
were several meetings upon that occasion. The 
Divine of the Church of England that appeared 
most considerably for it, was Doctor Wilkins, 
afterwards promoted. to the bishopric of Chester, a 
man of as great, a mind, as true a judgment^ as 
eminent virtues, and of as good a soul, as any I 
ever knew« He being 'determined as well by nis 
excellent temper, as by his foresight and prudence, 
by which he early perceived the great prejudices 
that religion received, and the vast dangers the 
Reformation was like to fall under by those divi* 
sions ; set about that project with the laagnanimity 
that was indeed peculiar to himself, for Uiough he 
was much censured by many of his own side, and 
eeeonded by very few, yet he pushed it as far as he 
could* After . several conferences with two of the 
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most eminent of the Presb^jfterian Divineft, headi 
were agreed on, some abatements were to be made^ 
and explanations were to be accepted of. Theparti^ 
Calais of that project being thus concerted, they were 
brought to the Lord Chief Baron, who put them in 
form oCa bm, to be presented to the next sessions 
of Parliament. 

But two parties appeared vigorously against this 
design:. the one was of some zealous diergjnooen, 
who thought it below the dignity of the Church to 
alter laws and change settlements for the sake of 
some whom they esteemed schismatics. They also 
believed it was better to keep them out of the 
Church than bring them into it, since a factioni 
upon that would arise in the Church, which, they 
tnought might be more dangerous than the. schism 
itself was. Besides they said, if some things were 
now to be changed in compliance with the humour 
of a party, as soon as that was done, another party 
might demand other concessions, and there might 
be as good reasons invented for these as Sot thcMBe. 
Many such concessions inight also shake those of 
our own communion, and tempt them to forsake 
us, and go over to the Church of Rome, pretending 
that we changed so often, that they were thereby 
inclined to be of a Church that was constant and 
true to herself. These were the reasons brought, 
and chiefly insisted on against all comprehension ; 
and they wrought upon the greater part of the 
House of Commons, so that they passed a vote 
against the receiving of any bill for that effect. 

There were others that opposed it.upon very.dif- 
ferent ends ; they designed to shelter the Papists 
from the execution of the law, and saw clearly that 
nothingcould bring in Popery so well as a tolera- 
tionL JBut.to tolerate Popery barer&ced, would 
have startled the nation too much ; so it was ne« 
cessary to hinder all th^ propositions for unions 
since toe keeping up the differences was. the best 
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bolour tliey could find for getting the toleration to 
pass, only as slackening tbe laws a^inst Dissent- 
ers, whose numbers and wealtjh made it adrisable 
t;o have some re^rd to them ; and under this pre* 
tence Popery mijght have crept in more covered, 
^nd less regarded. So these councils being more 
ax^ceptable to some concealed Papists, theil in great 
•power, aa has since appeared but too evidently, 
t;he whole project for comprehension was let Ml, 
and those who had set it on foot, came to be look- 
ed on with an ill eye, as secret favourers of the 
Dissenters, undermmers of the Church, and every 
thing else that jealousy and distaste could cast on 
-them. 

' But upon this occasion the Lord Chief Baron, 
and Dr. wilkins, came to contract a firm and fami- 
4iar friendship; and the Lord Chief Baron having 
much business, and little time to spare, did to en- 
joy the other tile more, what he had scarce ever 
done before, he went sometimes to diiie with him. 
And though he lived in great friendship with scfme 
other eminent Clergymen, as Dr. Ward, Bishopi of 
Salisbury ; Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln ; Dr. 
Barrow, late Master of Trinity College ; Dr. Til- 
lotsott. Dean of Canterbury ; and' Dr. Stillingfleet, 
Dean of St. Paul's, (men so well known aiid so 
much esteemed, that as it was no wonder the Lord 
Chief BaLron valued their- conversatipn highly, so 
those of them that are yet alive will think it no 
lessening of the character they are so deservedly 
in, that they are reckoned among Judge Hale^ 
friends) yet there was an intimacy and freedom iti 
fais converse with Bishop Wilkins, that was singu- 
lar to him alone. He nad, during the late wars, 
lived in a long and entire friendship with the apos- - 
. tolical Primate of Ireland, Bishop Usher. Their 
curious searches into antiquity, and the sympathy 
of both their tempers led them to a great agree- 
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meat almost in every thing. He held also great 
conyenation with Mr. Baxter^ who was his neigh- 
bour at Acton» on whom he looked as a person of 
great devotion and piety, and of a very subtle and 
<|uick apprehension ; their conversation lay most 
in metaphysical and abstracted ideas and scliemes. 
He looked with great sorrow on the impiety and 
atheism of the age, and so he set himself to op 
pose it, not only by the shining example of ms 
own life, but by engaging in a cause, that indeed 
could hardly fall into better hands. And as he 
could net find a subject more worthy of himself, so 
thare were few in the age that understood it so 
well, and could manage it more skilfully. The oc- 
casion that first led lum to write about it was this. 
He was a strict observer of the- Lord's-Day, in 
which, besides his constancy in the public yfox^ 
ship of God, he used to call all his family together, 
and repeat to them the heads of the sermons, with 
some additions of his own, which he fitted for tiieir 
capacities and circumstances, and that being done, 
he had a custcmi of shutting himself up for two or 
three hours, which he either spent in his secret 
devotions, or on such profitable meditations as did 
then occur to his thoughts. He writ them with 
the same simplicity that he formed them in his 
mind, without any art, or so much as a thought to 
let them be published* He never corrected them, 
but laid them by, when he had finished them, hav* 
ing intended only to fix and preserve his own re^ 
flections in them ; so that he used no sort of care to 
polish them, or make the first draught more perfect 
than when they fell from his pen. These fell int6 
the hands of a worthy person, and he judging, as 
well he might, that the Communicating them to the 
World might be a public service, printed two vo^ 
lumes of them in octavo, & little before the authcur's 
death, confining his 
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CONTEMPLATIONS- 

VOL. I. 

L Of our latter End. 

II. Of Wisdom, and the Pear of God. 

III. Of the Knowledge of Christ crucified. 

IV. The Victory of Faith over the World. 

V. Of Humility. 

VI. Jacob's Vow* 

VII. Of Contentation. 
VIH. Of Afflictions. 

rX. A good Method to entertain unstable and 

troublesome Times. 
X^ Changes and Troubles, a Poem. 
XL Of the Redemption of Time. 

XII. The great Audit. 

XIII. Direction^ touching keeping the Lord's-Day, 
in a Letter to his Children. 

XIV. Poems written upon Christmas-Day. 

VOL. II. 

I. An Enqiiiry touching Happiness. 

II. Of the chief End of Man. 

III. Upon Eceles. xii. L " Remember thy Creator*^' 

IV. Upon Psal. li. 10, *^ Create a clean heart in 
me" with a Poem. 

V. The Folly and Mischief of Sin. 
VL Of self DeniaL 

VII. Motives to Watchfulness, in reference to the 
good caid evil Angels. 

VIII. Of Moderation of the Affi^ctions. 

IX. Of worldly Hope and Expectation. 

X. Upon Heb. xiii. 14. '' We have here no conti* 

nuing City/' 
XI i. Of Contentedne^s aqd Patience. 
XII. Of Moderation of Ang^r* 
XIIL A'Pxef^ifaiiY^ %^^at AfSiiction3» 
XIV^, Of &WBftUsio^^ PrdjT^,, anj^Thanksgiving. 
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XV. Of Prayer and Thanksgiving, on Psal. cxTi.I2. 

XVI. Meditations on the LorcPs Prayer, witih a 
Paraphrase upon it. 

In them there appears a generous and true spirit 
of religion, mixed with most serious and fervent 
devotion, and perhaps with the more advantage, 
that the style wants some correction, which shews 
they were the genuine productions of an excellent 
mind, entertaining itself in secret with such con- 
templations. The style is clear and masculine, ia 
a due temper between flatness and affectation, iq 
which he expresses his thoughts both easily and 
decently. In writing these discourses, having rua 
over most of the subjects that his own circum- 
stances led him chiefly to consider, he began to be 
in some pain to choose new arguments; and there- 
fore resolved to fix on a theme that should hold 
him longer. 

' He was soon determined in his choice, by the 
immoral and irreligious principles and practices^ 
that had so long vexed nis righteous soul ; and 
therefore began a great design against atheism, the 
first part of which is only printed, of the Origina- 
tion of Mankind, designed to prove the creation of 
the world, and the truth of the Mosaical history. 

The second part was of the Nature of the SouU 
and of a future state. 

The third part was concerning the Attributes of 
God, both from the abstracted ideas of Him, and 
the light of nature ; the evidence of Providence, 
the notions of morality, and the voice of con- 
science. 

And the fourth part was concerning the Truth 
and Authority of the Scriptures, with answers to 
the objections against them^ on writing these he 
spent seven years. He wrote them with so much 
consideration, that one who perused tEe original 
under his own |pad,* which was the first draught 
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of it; told me, he did not remember of any con- 
siderable alteration, perhaps not of twenty words 
in the whole work. 

The way of his writing them, only on the even- 
iiags of the Lord's-Day, when he was in town, arid 
Aot much oftenef when he was in the country, 
made, that they are not so contracted, as it is very 
likely he would have writ them, if he had been 
more at leisure to have brought his thoughts into 
a narrower compass, and fewer words. 

But making some allowance for the largeness of 
the style, the volume that is printed is generally 
acknowledged to be one of the most perfect pieces 
both oJF learning and reasoning that has been writ 
on that subject. And he who read a ^reat part of 
the other volumes, told me they were all of a piece 
with the first. 

When he had finished this work he sent it, by 
an unknown hand, to Bishop Wilkins^ to desire 
his judgment of it ; but he that brought it would 
give no other account of the author, out that he 
was not a Clergyman. The Bishop, and his worthv 
friend Dr. Tillotson, read a ^eat deal of it witn 
much pleasure, but could not imagine who could be 
the author, and how a man that was master of so 
much reason, and so great a variety of knowledge,, 
should be so unknown to them, that they could 
not find him out by those characters which aiie so 
little common. At last Dr. Tillotson guessed it 
must be the Lord Chief Baron, to which the other 
presently agreed, wondering he had been so long 
m finding it out. So they went immediately to 
him, and the Bishop thanking him for the enter- 
tainment he had received fromnis works, he blush- 
ed extremely^ not without some displeasure, ap- 
prehending that the person he^-had trusted bad dis- 
covered him. But the Bishop soon cleared that, 
and told him, ** he had discovered himself, for the 
learning of that book was so various^ that none but 
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he could be the author of it/' Aad that Bi^uip 
having a freedom in delivering hid opinion of tbin^ 
and persons, which perhaps ^w ever managed bow 
with so much plainness and prudence, tpld him, 
*' there was nothing could be better said on these 
arguments, if he could bring it into a less com- 
pass ; but if he had not leisure for that, he thought 
it much better to have it come out, though a little 
too large, than that the world should be deprived 
of the good, which it must needs do." But our 
Judge had never the opportunities of revising it; 
so a little before his death, he sent the first part of 
it to the press. 

While the Judge was thus employing his time, 
the Lord Chief Justice Keyling dying, he was on 
the 18th of MaVt 1671, promoted to be Lord Chief 
Justice of England. He had made the Pleas of the 
Crown one of his chief studies ; and by much 
search, and long observation, had composed that 
great work ^^^cemin^ thepi formerly mentioned. 
He that holds, the hi^ ofBce of Justiciary in that 
court beine the chief trustee and assertor of. the 
liberties of his country, all people applcuided this 
choice, and thought their liberties could not be 
better deposited uian in the hands of one, that as 
he understood them weU, so he had all the justice 
and courage that so sacred a trust required. One 
thing was much observed and commended in him, 
that when there was a great inequality in the abi- 
lity and learning of the counsellors uiat were to 
Elead onfe against another, he thought it became 
im/as the judge, to supply that ; so he would en- 
: force what the weaker counsel managed but indif- 
ferently, and not suffer the more learned to cany 
the business by the advantage they hayd over the 
. others in their quickness and skill in law, and rea- 
diness in pleading, till all things were cleared in 
. whk^h the merits and stren^h of the ill defended 
cause lay* He was not satisfied barely to giye Us 
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judgment in causes^ but did especially in all intri-^ 
cate ones give such an account of the reasons- that 
prevailed with him, that the counsel did not only 
acquiesce in his authority, but were so convinidea 
by liis reasons, that I have heard many profess that 
he brought them 6ften to change their opinions ; so 
that his giving of judgment was really a learned 
lecture upon that point of law : and which was yet 
more, the parties themselves, though interest does 
too commonly corrupt the judgmen^ were gene- 
rally satisfied with the justice of his decisions, 
even when they were made against them. His im- 
partial justice and great diligence drew the chief 
practice after him into whatsoever court he came : 
since, though the courts of the Com^non Pleas, the 
Exchequer, and the King^s Bench> are appointed 
for the trial of causes of different natures, yet it is 
easy to bring most causes into any of them, as the 
counsel or attomies please; so as he had drawn 
the business much after him, both into the Com- 
mon Pleas and the Exchequer, it now followed him 
into the King's Bench ; and many causes that were 
depending in the Exchequer and not determined, 
were let fidl there, and brought again before him 
in the court to which he was now removed. And 
here did he spend the rest of hi^ public life and 
exaployment. But about four years and a half after 
this advancement, he who had hitherto enjoyed a 
firm and vigorous health, to which his sreat tem- 
perance and the equality of his mind dia not a lit- 
tle conduce, wai^ on a sudden brought very low by 
an inflammation in his midriff, which in two days' 
time broke the constitution of his health to such a 
degr!9e» that he never recovered itt he became so 
a^lamatical, that with g]»at difficulty he could 
fetch his breath ; that determined in a dropsy, of 
which he fifterwards died. He understood physic 
so well, that, considering :h]jB.^, he concluded 
his distemper must carry him offjn a little time ; 
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and therefore lie resolved to hare some of the last 
months of his life resenred to himself, that, being 
freed of all worldly cares, he might be preparing 
for his change. He was also so mnch disabled in 
his body, that he could hardly, thongh supported 
by his servants, walk through Westminster Hall, 
or endure the toil of business. He had been a long 
time wearied with the distractions that his employ- 
ment had brought on him, and his profession was 
become ungrateful to him : he loved to apply him- 
self wholly to better purposes, as will appear by a 
Iaper that he writ on this subject, which I shall 
ere insert. 

'* First, If I consider the business of my pro- 
fession, whether as an advocate or as a judge, it 
is true I do acknowledge, by the institution of Al- 
mighty God and the dispensation of his providence, 
I am bound to industry and fidelity in it : and a$ 
it is an act of obedience unto his will, it carries 
with it some things of religious duty ; and I may 
ahd do take comfort in it, and expect a teward of 
my obedience to him, and. the good that I do to 
mankind therein, from the bounty and beneficence 
and promise of Almighty God : and it is true also 
that without such employments civil society cannot 
be supported, and great good redounds to mankind 
from tnem ; and in these respects the conscience of 
nay own industry, fidelity, and integrity in them, 
is a great comfort and satisfaction^to me. But yet 
this I must say concerning thesV employments, 
considered simply in tbemsetves, that they are very 
full of cares, anxieties, and perturbattoni». 

'* Secondly, That though they are beneficial to 
others, yet they are of the least benefit to him Aat 
is employed in them. 

** Thirdly, That they do necessarily involve the 
plirt^, whose office it is, in great dangers, £ffi^ 
Gulties-, andes^umnies^ 
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Fourthly, That they only senre for the meri- 
dian of this life, which is short and uncertain; . 

*' Fifthly, That though it be my duty faithfully 
to aerve in them, while I' am called to them, and 
till I am duly called from them, yet they are great 
consumers of that little time we have here, which, 
as it seems to me, might be better spent in a pious . 
contemplative life, and a due provision for eter-> 
nity. Ido not know a better temporal employment 
than Martha had, in testifying her love and duty to 
our Saviour by making provision for him ; yet our 
L<ord tells her, that though, she was troubled about 
many things, there was only one thing necessary, 
and Mary had chosen the better part.*' 

By this the reader will see that he continued in 
his station upon no other consideration, but that 
being set in it by the providence of God, he judged 
he: could not abandon that post which was assigned 
hiin« without preferring his own private inclination 
to the choice God had made for him ; but now that 
same Providence having by this great distemper 
disengaged him from the obligation of holding a 
place which he was no longer sUble to discharge/ he 
resolved to resign it. This was no sooner surmised 
abroad, than it drew upon him the importunities of 
all his friends, and the clamour of the whole town^ 
to divert him from it ; butlill was to ^no purpose ; 
there was but one argument that could move him^ 
which was» thfrt he was obliged to continue in &e 
employment OmdcI -Jiad put him in for the good of 
tbiK^\public. But to this he had such an answer, 
thai even those who were most concerned in his 
withdrawing, could not but see thac tJie reasons 
inducing him to it were but too strong ; so he made 
applications to his Majesty for his Writ of Ease» 
which the King was very unwilling to grant him, 
and offered to let him hold his place stilT, he doing 
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what business he could in his chamber; bftt he 
said he could not with a good conscience continue 
in it, since he was no longer able to discharge the 
duty belonging to it. 

lout yet such was the general satisfaction which 
all the kingdom received by his excellent admi- 
nistration 9f justice, that the King, though he 
could not well deny his request, yet he deferred the 

£ anting of it as long as was possible : nor could 
e Lord Chancellor be prevaifed with to move the 
Ean^ to hasten his discharge, though the Chief 
Justice often pressed him to it. 

At last, having wearied himself and all his friends 
with his importunate desires, and growing sensibly 
weaker ini)ody, he did, upon the 21st day of Fe- 
bruary, 28 Car. 2. Anno Dom. 1675-6, go before 
a Master of the Chancery with a little parchment 
deed, drawn by himself and written all with his 
own hand, and there sealed and delivered it, and » 
acknowledged it to be enrolled ; and afterwards he 
brought the original deed to the Lord Chancellor^ 
and did formally surrender his office in set form. 

He did this, as he told the Lord Chancellor, for 
two ends : the one was to show the world his own 
free concurrence to his removal; another was to 
obviate an objection heretofore made, " that a 
Chief Justice Deing placed by writ, was not re^- 
movable at pleasure, as judges by patent wer^ ;^* 
which opinion, as he said^ was once held by his ' 
predecessor the Lord Chief Justice Keyling ; a^d' 
though he himself were always g^another opinionji • 
yet he thought it reasonable to* prevent sac^ m 
scruple. 

He had the day before surrendered to the King ' 
in person, who parted from him with great grace; 
wishing hini most heartily the ** return of his 
health, and assurii^ him '' that he would still 
look upon him as one of his judges, %nd. have re- 
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course to his advice when his health would pennit; 
and in the mean time would continue his pension 
during his life.'^ 

The good man thought this bounty too great, 
and an ill precedent for the King, and therefore 
writ a letter to the Lord Treasurer, earnestly de- 
siring that his pension might be only during plea- 
sure; but the King would grant it for lite, and 
make it payable quarterly. 

And yet for a wnole month together he would not 
sufiPer his servant to sue out his patent for his pen- 
* sion ; and when the first payment was receivea, he 
ordered a great part of it to charitable uses, and 
said he intended most of it should be so employed 
as Ions as it was pajid him. 

At last he happened to die on the (][uarter*day, 
.which was iChristmas-da^ ; and though this mignt 
have given some occasion to a disput^^ wheth^ 
the pension for that quarter wete recoverable, yet 
the King was pleased to decide thai matter against ^ 
himself, and ordered the pension to be paid to his 
executors. 

.As soon as he was discharged froin his great . 
place, he returned home with as much cheerfumess 
.as his want of health could admit of, being opw 
eased of a burden he had been of late groaning un- 
,.der, ajid so made more capable of enjoying that 
which he had much wished for, according to the 
.following lines translated out of the Latin by him^ 
•5elf:rr.\ 




Let him tlu|^nff ascend the tottering seat 
Of courd^^^dem*, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes. As for ine, 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be ; , 
Give me some mean obscure recess, a sphere 
Out of tk^ road of business, or the fear - 
Of falling lower ; where I sweedy may 
Myself and dear retirement still eiy oy. , 
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Let not my life or name be known unto 

The grandees of the time, toss'd to and fro 

By censures or applause ; but let my age 

Slide gently by, not orerthwart the stage. 

Of public action, unheard, unseai, t 

And unconcem'd, as if I ne'er had been. 

And thus, while I shall pass my silent days 

In shady mrivacy, free from the noise 

And bustles of the mad world, then shall I 

A good old innocent plebeian die. 

Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 

To him, that makes it his life's greatest care 

To be a public pageant, known to all, 

But unacquainted with himself) doth fall. 

Having now attained to that privacy which he 
had no less seriously than piously wisned for, he 
called all his servants that had belonged to his of- 
fice together, and told them, *' he had now laid 
down his place, and so their employments were de- 
termined ; upon that, he advised them to see for 
iheinselves, and gave to some of them very consi- 
derable presents, and to every one of them a to- 
ken^ and so dismissed all those that were not his 
domestics. He was discharged the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1676-6, and lived till the Christmas follow- 
ing, but all the while was in so ill a state of health, 
that there was no hope of his recovery. He con- 
tinued still to retire often, both for his devotions, 
and studies, and as long as he conld go went con» 
stantly to his closet ; and when liis infirmities in- 
creased on him, so that he was nol^ble to go thither 
himself, he made his servants, caivy him thither in 
a chair. At last, as the winter came on, he saw 
with great joy his deliverance approaching; for 
besides his being weary of the world, and his long- 
ings for the blessedness of another state, his paina 
increased so on him, that no patience inferior to. 
his could have borne them witnout a great uneasi- 
ness of mind ; yet he expressed to we last such 
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sabmission to the will of Ood, and so equal a tem- 
per under them^ that it was visible then what mighty 
effects religion had on him, in supporting him under 
such a heavy load. 

He could not lie down in bed above a year before 
his death by reason of the asthma, but sat, rather 
than lay in it. 

' He was attended on in his sickness by a pious 
and worthy divine, Mr. Evan Griffith, Minister of 
the Parish ; and it was observed that in all the ex« 
tremities of his pain, whenever he prayed by him, 
he forbore all complaints or groans, but with his 
hands and eyes lifted up, was fixed in his devo* 
tions. Not long before his death, the Minister 
told him '' there was to be a sacrament next Sun* 
day at church, but he believed he could not come 
and partake with the rest ; therefore he would give 
it to him in his own house.'' But he answered. 
No ; ^* his heavenly Father had prepared a feast for 
him, and he would go to his Father's house to par- 
take of it." So he made himself be carried thither 
in his chair, where he received the Sacrament on 
his knees with great devotion, which it may be 
supposed was the greater, because he apprdiei^ed 
it was to be his last, and so took it as nis viaticum 
and provision for his journey* He had some sectet 
unaccountable presages of his death, for he said, 
" that if he did not <ne on such a day,'' which fell 
to be the 26th of November, " he believed he should 
live a month longer ;" and he died that very day 
month. He continued to enjoy the free use of his 
reason and sense to the last moment, which he had 
often and earnestly prayed for during his sickness. 
And when his voice was so sunk that he could not 
be heard, they perceived by the almost constant 
lifting up of his eyes and hands, that he was still 
aspiring towards that blessed state of which he was 
now speedily to be possessed. 

He had for many years a particular devotion for 
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ChristmaB-day ; and after he had received the Sa^ 
crament, and beea in the performance of the pub-^ 
Uc worship of that day» he commonly wrote a copy 
of verses on the honour of his Saviour, as a fit ex- 
pression of the joy he felt in his soul at the return 
of that glorious anniversary. There are seventeen 
of those copies printed, which he writ on seventeen 
sevieral Chnstmas-days, by which the world has a 
taste of his poetical genius, in which, if he had 
thought it worth his time to have excelled, he 
might have been eminent as well as in other things ; 
but he writ them rather to. entertain himself* tlian 
to merit public praise* 

I shall here add one which has not been yet 
printed, and it is not unlikely it was the last he 
writ ; it is a paraphrase on Simeon's Song ; I take 
it from hijgf blotted copy not at all finished, so ,the 
reader is to make allowance for any imperfection 
}l^ may find in it« 

Blessed Creator, who before the birth 

Of time, or e'er the pillars of the earth 

Wefe Sx'd or form'd, didst lay that great design 

Of man's redemption, and didst define 

In thine eternal couneils all the scene 

Of that stupendous business, and when 

It should appear, and though the very day 

Of its epiphany concealed lay^ 

Within thy mind, yet thou wert pleas'd to show 

Some glimpses of it unto men bdow, 

In visions, types, and prophecies, as we 

Things at a distance in perspective see : 

?ut thou wert pleas'd to let thy servant know 
hat that bless'd hour, that seem'd to move so slow . 
Through former ages, should^t last attain 
Its time, ere my few sands that yet remain 
Are spent ; and that these aged eyes ' 
Should see the day when Jacob's Star should rise. 
And now thou hast fuUill'd it, blessed Lord, 
.me nowt aooo^ding to diy word; . 
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And let my aged body now return 

To rest, and dust, and drop into an um ; 

For I have liv'd enough, mme eyes have seen 

Thy much desir'd salvation, that hath been 

So long, so dearly wish'd ; the joy, ^the hope 

Of all the ancient patriarchs, the scope 

Of all the prophecies and mysteries 

Of all the types unvail'd, the Histories 

Of Jewish Church unriddl'd, and the bright 

And orient Sun aris^i to give light 

To Oendles, and the joy of Israel, 

The world's Redeaner, bless'd Emanuel. 

Let this sight close mine eyes, 'tis loss to seCf 

After this vision, any sight but Thee. 

Tlius he used to sing on the former Chriatmat* 
days, but now he was to be admitted to bear his 
part in the new songs above ; so that day which he 
oad spent in so much spiritual joy, preyed to be 
indeed the day of his jubilee and deliverance, for 
beitween two and three m the afternoon, he breathed 
out his righteous and pious souL His end was 
peace ; he had no strugglings, nor seemed to be in 
any pangs in his last moments. He was buried on 
the 4th of January, Mr, Griffith preaching the funersd 
sermon: his text was Isaiah Ivii. 1, *' The rights 
pus perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; and 
merciful men are taken away, none considering 
tliat the righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come.'' Which how fitly it was applicable upon 
this occasion, all that consider the course of his 
life will easily conclude. He was interred in the 
church-yard of Alderly , among his ancestors : he 
did not much approve of burying in churches, and 
u6ed to say '* the churches were for the living, and 
the churcn-yards for the dead." His monument 
.was like himself, decent and plain ; the tomb-stone 
.was black marble, and the sides were black and 
white marble, upon which he himself had ordered 
tbis hare and humble inscription to be made $*- 
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HERE LIES BUKIED THE BODY OF 

MATTHEW HALE, Knight ; 

ONLY SON OF RoBERT Hale AND JoAN HIS WIFE; 

BORN IN THIS PARISH OF AlDERLY 

ON THE 1st DAY OF NOVEMBER, A.D. 1609; 

AND DIED AT THE SAME PLACE 

ON THE 25th day OF DECEMBER, A.D. 1676, 

IN THE 67th year OF HIS AGE. 

Having thus given an account of the most re- 
markable things of his life, I am now to present the 
reader with such a character of him as the laying 
his^ several virtues together will amount to ; itt 
irfaich I know how difficult a task I undertake, for 
4iO write defectively of him, were to injure him, and 
-lessen tibe memory of one to whom 1 intend to do 
:all the right that is in my poWer: on the other 
iiand, there is so much here to be commended and 
proposed for the imitation of others, that I am 
afraid some may imagine I am ^rather making a 
fncture of him, from an abstracted idea of great 
Tirtues and perfections, than setting him out, as he 
truly was. But there is great encouragement in 
-this, that I write concerning a man so fresh in all 
people's remembrance, that is so lately dead, and 
was so mach and so well known, that I shall have 
many vouchers, who will be ready to justify me m 
all that I am to relate, and to add a great deal to 
what I can say. 

It has appeared in the account of his various 
learning how great his capacities were, and how 
much they were improved by constant study. He 
rose always early in the morning; he lOved to walk 
much abroad, not only for his health, but h^ 
thought it opened hi^ mind and enlarged his 
thoughts to have the creation of God before hiil 
eyes. When he set himself to any study, he used 
to cast his design in a scheme, which he did with 
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% great exactness of method ; he took.nothing oii 

trusty l>trt pursued his enquiries as far as they could 

go».and as he was humble enough to confess fai» 

ignorance, and submit to mysteries which he could 

not comprehend/ so he was not easily imposed on, 

by any shews of reason, or the bugbears of vulgar 

opinions. He brought all his knowledge as much 

to scientific principtels as he possibly could, which 

made him neglect the study of tongues, for the 

bent of his mind lay another way. Discoursing 

once of this to some, they said, ** they looked on- the 

coQimon law as a study that could not be brought 

into a scheme, nor formed into a rational science^ 

by reason of the indigestedness of it, and the mul* 

tiplicity of the cases in it, which, rendered it yerr 

hard to be. understood, or reduced into a method; 

but he said, ** he was not of their mind,'^ and Ba 

quickly after he drew^ with his own hand, a scheme 

of the whole order, and parts of it, in a large sheet 

of paper, to the great satis^faction of those to whom 

he sent it. Upon this hmt . some pressed him to 

compile a body of the English law ; it could hardly 

ever be done by a man who knew it better, and 

would with more jud^ent and industry have put 

it into method; but he said, ** as it was a grea# 

and noble design, which would be of vast adva^*^ 

tage to the nation, so it was too much for a private 

man to undertake. It was not to be eiiterea upoii» 

but. by the command of a prince, and with the eom^ 

municated endeavours of some of the mpst emin^it 

of the profession.'* 

He had great vivacity in his fancy^ as mfty,ap-^ 
pear by his inclination to poetry, and the lively ilr 
lustrations, and many tender strains in his contem- 
plations. . But he looked on eloquence and wit air 
things to be used very chastely, in serious matters, 
which should come under a severer inquiry : there< 
fore he was both, when at .the . bar, and on the 
bejncb, a great enemy to all eloquence or rhetoriG 
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in pkading. He said^ ** if tiie judge or jury had a 
rignt vaderatandingy it signified nothinff* but a 
waste of time, and loss of words ; and if uiey were 
weak, and easily wrought on, it was a more deceit 
way of corrupting them, by bribing their £uicies, 
and biassing their affections." He therefore pleaded 
himself always in a few words, and home to the 
point. And when he was a judge, he held those 
that pleaded before him to be the main hinge of the 
business, and out them short when they made ex* 
eurskms about circumstances of no moment, W. 
Iirliich he saved much time, and made the chief di^* 
ficulties be well stated and cleared. 
• But where a decent eloquence was allowable. 
Judge Hale knew how to have excelled as much as 
toy, eidier in illustrating his reasoninss, by proper 
and well pursued similes, or by such tender ex^ 
pressions as might work most on the affsctions, so 
that the present Lord Chancellor has often said of 
him, since his death, ** that he was the greatest 
orator he had known ;'' for though his words came 
not fluently from him, yet when they were out, 
th^ were the most significant and expressive that 
the matter could bear ; of this sort there are many 
in his Contemplations made to quicken his own de- 
votioo, which have a life in them becoming him 
lltat used them, and a softness fit to melt even the 
harshest tempers, accommodated to the gravity of 
the subject, and apt to excite warm thoughts in 
the readers, that as Ihey shew his excellent temjfer 
that brousht them out, and applied them to him- 
self, so they are of great use to all, who would 
both inform and cjuicken their minds* 
- Of his illustrations d£ things, in an apt and easy 
maimer, I shall give the following instance out of 
his book on the Origin of Mankind, designed to ex* 
pose the several different opinions that the heathen 
philosophers fell into, concerning the eternity and 
origin of the woiU, and to prefer the inspiridd so* 
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t^ount given by Moses, to all their conjectttres ; m 
wjiich, if my taste does not misguide me, the rea- 
der will find a rare and rery agreeable mixture, 
both of fine wit and solid learning and judgment. 
** That which may illustrate my meaning in this 
preference of the revealed light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, (above all these imaginations^ of the philoso- 
phers,) may be this. Suppose that Greece, where 
these philosophers mostly lived, being unacquainted 
with the curiosity of mechanical engines, though 
known in some remote region of the world, and 
that an excellent artist had seci^etly brought and 
deposited in some field or forest some excdlent 
wi^tc^ or clock, which had been so formed, that 
the cause of its motion were hidden, and involved 
in some close contrived piece of mechanism, that 
this watch was so framed, that the motioil thereof 
might have lasted a year or so, and that the scho- 
lars of the several schools of Epicurus, of Aristotle, 
of Plato, and the rest of those philospphical sects, 
had casually, in their walk, found this admirable 
and seemingly self-moving machine, what kind of 
work would there have been made by every sect, in 
giving an account of it? We should have had the 
Epicurean sect have told the bystanders according 
to their notions, that this was nothing else but an 
accidental coming together of small pieces, or 
atoms, which having fallen into this form, were 

Eut into motion. Then the Cartesian falls in with 
im, as to the main of their supposition^ but tells 
him that he doth not sufficiently explicate how the 
engine is put into motion, and therefore to furnish 
this motion there is a certain materia subtitis that 
pervades this engine, and the moveable parts, coti- 
sisting of certain globular atoms, apt lor motion, 
they are thereby, and by the mobility of the glo* 
bular atoms put into motion. A tuird, finmng 
fault with the two former, because those motiona 
are so regular, and do express th^ various phelio* 
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mepa of the distiibution of time, and of the hea- 
venly motions ; therefore it seems to him that this 
engine and motion also, so analogical to the mo- 
tions of the Heavens, was wrought by some admi- 
rable conjunction of the heavenly bodies, which 
formed this instrument and its motions, in such 
an admirable correspondency of its own existence. 
A* fourth, disliking the suppositions of the three 
former, tells the rest, that he hath a more plain 
and evident solution of the phenomenon, namely, 
the universal soul of the world, or spirit of nature, 
thaA formed so many sorts of insects with so many 
organs, faculties, and such congruity of their whole 
composition, and such curious and various motions 
as we may observe in them, hath formed and set 
into motion this admirable automaton, and regu- 
lated smd ordered it with all these congruities we 
see in it. Then steps in an Aristotelian, and being 
disai^tiafied with all the former solutions, tells them, 
' Gentlemen, you are all mistaken, your solutions 
are inexplicable and unsatisfactory ; you have taken 
up certain precarious hypotheses, and being pre- 
possessed with these creatures of your own fancies, 
and in love with them, right or wron^, you form 
all your conceptions of things accordingto those 
' fancied and preconceived imaginations. The short 
of the business is, this machina is eternal, and so 
are all the motions of it, and inasmuch as a cir- 
cular motion hath no beginning or end, this mo- 
tion that you see, both in the wheels and index, 
and the successive indications of the celestial mo- 
tions, is eternal, and without beginning. And this 
is a ready and expeditious way of solving the phe- 
nomena, without so much ado as you have made 
about it.' 

. ^ And whilst all the masters were thus contriv- 
ing the solution of the phenomena, in the hearing 
pf the artist that made it, and, wuen they had aU 
spent their philosophizing upon it, the artist that 
6 ' * ' 
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made this ensine, and 'all this while listened to 
their admirable fancies, tells them, ' Gentlemen, 
yoi^ have discovered very much excellency of in- 
vention touching this piece of work that is before 
you, but you are all miserably mistaken ; for it was 
I that made this watch, and brought it hither, and 
I will shew you how I made it. First, I wrought 
the spring, and the fusee, and the wheels, and 
the balance, and the case, and table ; I fitted them 
one to another, and placed these several axes that 
are to direct the motions of the index, to discover 
the hour of the day, of the figure that discovers 
the phases of the moon, and the other various mo- 
tions that you see ; and then I put it together, and 
wound up the spring, which hath given all these 
motions that you see in this curious piece of work, 
and that you may be sure I tejl you true, I will tell 
you the whole order and progress of my making, 
disposing, and ordering of this piece of work ; the 
several materials of it, the manner of ^he forming 
of every individual part of it, and how long I was 
about it. This plain and evident discovery renders 
all these excogitated hypotheses of those philogfo- 
phical enthusiasts vain sgid ridiculous, without any 
snreat help of rhetorii^al flourishes, or logical con- 
nitations. And much of the. same nature is that 
disparity of the hypotheses of the learned philoso- 
phers in relation to the origination of the world and 
man, after a great deal of dust raised, and fanciful 
explications and unintelligible hypotheses. The 
plain, but divine narrative, by the hand of Moses, 
Tull of sense and congruity^ and clearness; and rea^ 
^onableness in itself does, at the same moment, 
give us a true and clear discovery of this great 
mystery, and renders all the essays of the genera- 
lity of the heathen philosophers to be vain, inevi- 
dent, and indeed inexplicable theories, the creatures 
of phantasy, and imagination, and nothing else."^ 
As for nis virtues, they have appeared so con-* 
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spicuous in all the several transactions and turns 
of his life, that it may seem needless to add any- 
more of them, than has heen already related, but 
there are many particular instances which t knew 
not how to fit to the several years of his life, which 
will give us a clearer and better view of him. 

He was a devout Christian, a sincere Protestant, 
and a true son of the Church of England ; mode- 
rate towards Dissenters, and just even to those 
from whom he differed most. 

He used constantly to worship Grod in his £&* 
mily, performing it always, himself, if there was na 
Clergyman present. But as to his private exer- 
cises in devotion, he took an extraordinary care to 
keep what he did secret. 

From the first time that the impressions of reli- 
gion settled deeply in his mind, he used great cau- 
tion in this respect ; not only in obedience to the 
rules given by our Saviour, of fasting, praying, and 
giving alms in secret, but from a particular dis- 
trust ne had of himself, for he said he was afraid 
he should, at some time or other, do some enor- 
mous thing, which, if he were looked on as a very 
religious man, might cast a reproach oil the pro- 
fession of it, and give great advantages to impioua 
men to blaspheme the name of God. But a tree ia 
known by its fruits, and he lived not only free of 
blemishes, or scandal, but shined in all the parts 
of his conversation : and perhaps the distrust he 
was in of himself, contributed n6t% little to' the 

Eurity of his life, for he being thereby, obliged to 
e more watchful over himself, and to aepend more 
on the aids of the Spirit of God, no wonder if that 
humble temper produced those excellent effects hx 
him. 

' He had a soul enlarged and raised above that 
mean appetite of loving money, which is generally 
the root of all evil. He did not take the profits 
that he might have had by. his practice: for in 
common cases, when those who came to ask his 
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council gave him a piece, he used to give back the 
half, aua so made ten shillings his fee, in ordinary 
matters that did not require much time or study. 
If he saw a cause was unjust he for a great while 
-would not meddle further in it, but to give his ad- 
vice that it was so ; if the parties after that would 
fo on, they were to seek another counsellor, for 
e would assist none in acts of injustice. If he 
found the cause doubtful, or weak, in point of law, 
he always advised his clients to settle their busi- 
ness. Yet afterwards he abated much of the scru- 
pulosity he had about causes that appeared at first 
view unjust, upon this occasion ; there were two 
causes brought to him, which by the ignorance of 
the party, or their attorney, were so ill represented 
to him, that they seemed to be very bad^ but he 
enquiring more narrowly into them, found they 
were resuly very good and just. So after this he 
(dackened much of his former strictness, of refus- 
ing to meddle in causes upon the ill circumstances 
that appeared in them at first. 

In nis pleading he abhorred those too common 
faults of mis-citing evidences, quoting presidents, 
or books, falsely, or asserting things confidently, 
by which ignorant juries, or weak judges, are too 
ouen wrought on. He pleaded with the same sin- 
cerity that he used in the other parts of his life, and 
used to say, ** it was as great a dishonour as a man 
was capable of, that for a little money he was to 
be hirea to say or do otherwise than as he thought." 
AH this, he ascribed to the unmeasurable desire of 
heaping up wealth, which corrupted the souls of 
some that seemed to be otherwise born and made 
for great things. 

When he was a practitioner, differences were 
often referred to him, which he settled, but would 
accept of no reward for his pains, though offered 
by both parties together, after the agreement was 
made ; for he said, *' in those cases he was made a 

d2 
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jWge, and a judge ought to take no money/' If 
they told him *' he lost much of his time in consi- 
derin^.their business^ and so ought to be acknow- 
ledged for it ;" his answer was, (as one that heard 
it told me,) " Can I spend my time better than to 
make people friends, must I have no time allowed 
tne to do good in.'* 

He was naturally a quick man, yet by much 
practice on himself he subdued that to such a de- 
gree, that he would never run suddenly into any 
conclusion concerning any matter of importance. 
Be cautious in your haste, was his beloved motto, 
which he ordered to be engraven, in Latin, on the 
head of his staff, and was often heard to say, *' That 
he had observed many witty men run into great 
errors, because they did not sive themselves time 
to think, but the heat of imagination making some 
n^otions appear in good colours to them, they, with- 
out staying till that cooled, were violently led by 
the impulses it made on them, whereas calm and 
slow men, who pass for dull in the common esti- 
mation, could search after truth and' find it out, as 
with more deliberation, so with greater oertainJky/' 

He laid aside the tenth penny of all he got for 
the poor, and took great care to be well inK>nn^ 
of proper objects for his charities. And after he 
was a judge, many of the perquisites of hss place, 
as his dividend of the rule and box-money, were 
sent by him to., the jails, to discharge poor pri- 
spners, who never knew from whose hands tneir 
relief came. It is also a custom for the marshal of 
the King's-Bench, to present the* judges of that 
court with a piece of plate, for a new-year^s-giUfc, 
that for the Chief Justice beins larger than the rest. 
This he intended to hav« reiusea, but the other 
judges told him it belonged to his office, and the 
refusing it would be a prejudice to his successorsr^ 
so he was persuaded to t^e it, but lie sent word 
to the marshal, ** that instead of plate, he should 
bring him the value of it in money," and when he 
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recehred it, he immediately sent it to the prisons, 
for the reHef and discharge of the poor there. H^ 
usuaUy invited his poor neighbours to dine with 
him> and made them sit at table with himself ;. and 
If any of them were sick, so that they could not 
come, he would send meat warm to jfehem from his 
table ; and he did not only, relieve the poor in his 
own parish, but sent supplies to the neighbouring 
parishes, as there was occasion for it. And he 
treated them all with the tenderness and familiarity 
thatbecarae one, who considered they were of tha 
same nature with himself, and were reduced to no 
other necessities but such as he himself might be 
brought to. But for common beggars, if any of 
these came to him, as he was in his walks, when ^ 
hie lived in the country, he would ask such as were 
capable of wor)ting, " why they went about so 
idly?" if they answered, " it was because they could 
find no work,'' he often sent them to some field, to 
gather all the stones in it, and lay them on a heap, 
a^nd then would pay them liberally for their pains« 
This being done, he used to send his carts, and 
baused them to be carried to such places of the 
highway as needed mending. 

But when he was in town he dealt his charities 
veiy liberally, even among the street^beggars, 
ana, when some told him, ** that h^ thereby en-* 
couraged idleness, and that most of these were 
notorious cheats," he used to answer, *' that he 
believed most of them w«re such, but among them 
there were some that were great objects of charity, 
and pressed with grievous necessities ; and that he 
had rather give his alms to twenty ^ho might be 
perhaps rogues, than that on^ of the other sort 
should perish for want of the small relief which he 
gave them." 

He loved building much, which he effected 
chiefly because it employed many poor people ; 
but one thing was observed in all his buildings, 

d3 
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that the changeli he made in his houses were al- 
ways from magnificence to usefulness^ for he avoid* 
ed every thine that looked like pomp or vaaity, 
even in the wws of hia houses; he haa good judg- 
ment in architecture, and an excellent faculty in 
contriving well. 

He was a eentle landlord to all his tenants, and 
was ever ready, upon any reasonable complaints, 
to make abatements, for he was merciful as well as 
righteous. One instance of this was, of a widow, 
that lived in London, and had a small estate near 
his house, in the country, from which her rents 
were ill returned to her, and at a cost which she 
could not well bear ; so she bemoaned herself to 
him, and he, according to his readiness to assist 
all poor people, told her, " he would order his 
steward to take up her rents, and the returning 
them should cost ner nothing." But after that, 
when there was a falling of rents in that country, 
so that it was necessary to make abatements to the 
tenant ; yet he would have it to lie on himself, and 
made the widow be paid her rent as formerly. 

Another remarkable instance of his justice and 

foodness was, that when he found ill money had 
een put into his hands, he would never suffer it 
to be passed again ; for he thoDj^ht it was no ex* 
cuse for him to put false money m other people's 
hands, because some had put it in his. A great 
heap of this he had gathered together, for many 
had so far abused his goodness as to mix base 
money among the fees that were given him. It is 
like he intended to have destroyed it, but some 
thieves who had observed it, broke into his cbam* . 
ber, and stole it, thinking they had got a prize ; 
which he used to tell with some pleasure, imasia- 
ing how they found themselves deceived, nmen 
thev perceived what sort of boot^ they had fallen on. 
After he was made a judge, he would needs pay 
more for every purchase he made than it was worth; 
if it had been but a horse he was to buy, he would 
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have out-bid the price : and when some represented 
to him, '* that he made ill bargains/' he said^ " it 
became judges to. pay more for what thev bought 
than the true value; that so those with wnom they 
dealt, might not think they had any right to their 
favour by having sold such thines to them at an 
easy rate :" and said it was suitable to the reputa- 
tion which a judge ought to preserve to make such 
bargains, that the world might see they were not 
too well used upon some secret account. 

In sum, his estate did show how little he had 
minded the raising a great fortune ; for from a hun- 
dred pounds a year, he raised it not quite to nine 
hundred, and of this a very considerable part camet 
in by his share of Mr. Selden's estate ; yet this, 
-considering his great practice while a counsellor^ 
and his constant, frugal, and modest way of liv- 
ing, was but a small fortune, In the snare that 
feu to him by Mr. Selden's will, one memorable 
thing was done by him, with the other executors, 
1)y which they both showed their regard to their 
dead friend, and their love of the public. His li- 
brary was valued at some thousands of pounds, and 
was oelieved to be one of the most curious collec- 
tions in Europe : so they resolved to keep this en- 
tire for the honour of Selden's memory, and gave it 
to the University of Oxford, where a noble room was ^ 
added to the former library for its reception, and 
all due respects have been since showed by that ^ 
ereat and learned body to those their worthv bene- 
&ctors, who not only parted so generouslv with 
this great treasure, but were a little put to it how to 
oblige them without crossing the will of their dead 
friend. Mr. Selden had once intended to give his 
library to that University, and had left it so bv his 
will ; but having occasion for a manuscript which 
belonged to their library, th^y asked of him a bond 
of a tnousand pounds for its restitution : this he 
took so ill at their hands, that he struck out that 

i>4 
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part of his wiU by which he had giren them his li^ 
brary^ wd with somd passioa declared ** they 
jBhould never have it." The executors stack at this 
a little ; but having considered better of it, cmne 
to this resolution, that they were to be the execa* 
tors of Mr. Selden's will, and not of hispassicoi ; so 
they m^e good what he had intended in cold 
blood, and passed over what his passion had sug* 
gested to him. • 

The parting with so i^aany excellent books would 
have been as uneasy to our judge as any thing of 
that nature could be, if a pious re^rd to his friend^s 
memory had not prevailed over him ; for he valued 
books and manuscripts above all things in the 
worlds He himself had majde a great and rare col- 
lection of manuscripts belonging to the law of Eng* 
land : he was forty years in gathering it ; he him<- 
self said ''it cost him about fifteen hundred pounds,^ 
and calls it in his will, '' a treasure worm havin 
and keeping, and not fit for every man's view. 
These all he left to Xincoln's Inn. 

,By all these instances it does appear how much 
h^ was. raised above the worlds or the love of it. 
But having thus mastered things without him, his 
next 9itudy was to overcome his own inclinations. 
He was, as he said himself, *' naturally passionate;^ 
I add, as he said himself, for that appeared by no 
other evidence, save that sometimes his colour 
would rise a Bttles but he so governed himself, 
that those who lived k>ng about him have told me 
they never saw him disordered with anger, though 
he met with some trials that the nature of man is as 
little able to bear as any whatsoever. Thbre was 
one who did him a great injury, which it is not ns* 
cessairy to mention, who coming afterwards to kim 
tat his Advice in the settlement of his estate, he gave 
it very frankly to him, but would accept of no fee 
for it, and thereby showed both timt he eo^i^ for* 
give as a Chrtstiftn, and that he had the soul of a 
gentleman in him, not to take money of one that 
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had wronged him so heinously. And when h^ tr^is 
asked by one, *' how he could une It man so kindly 
that had Wronged him so much/' his answer wa»^ 
** he thanked Ood he had learned to forget injuries/' 
And besides the gresit temper he e^prei^ed in all 
his public employments, in his family ne was a rery 

Sentletaaster. He was tender of all hici servants ; 
e aerer tamed any away, except they wer^ so 
faulty that there was no hope of reclaiming them. 
When any <rf them had been long out of the wayi 
or had neglectecl any part of their duty, he wouid 
not se^ them at their first coming home, and some«> 
times not till the next day, lest when his displea*^ 
sure was quick upon him, be might hare chid them 
indecently ; and when he did reprove them, he did 
it with tmtt sweetness and grarity, that it appeared 
he was more concerned for their hating done d 
fault, than for the offence given by it to himself. 
But if they became immoral or unruly, then he 
turned them away ; for he said, ^' he that by his 
place ought to punish disorders in other people, 
must by no means suffer them in his own house/' 
He advanced hiis servants according to the time 
they had been about him, and would n^er give 
occasion to envy among them, by raising the 
younger cletks above those who had been longer 
with him. He treated them all with great k£^c-^ 
tton, rather as a friend than a master, giving them 
cxften good advice and instruction. He made those 
who hfiid good places under him, give some Of their 
profits to the other servants who had hothin^ but 
tiieir wages. When he made his will> he leftlega* 
eios to every one of them. But he expressed a 
nior^ parttcttlar kindness for one of them, Robert 
Gibbon, of the Middle Temple, Esc]^. in whom he 
had that donfldence, ^at he left him one of his 
executors^ I die rather mention him, becattde of 
hia noble gratitade to his worthy benefactor and 
master ; for he has been ao careful to preserve his 

.V . ' lis 
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memory^ th«t as he set those on me ftt whose de^ 
sire I undertook to write his life^ so he has pro* 
cured for me a great part of those memorials and 
informations out of which I have composed it. 

The Judge was of a most tender and compass 
sionate nature; this did eminently appear in his 
trring and giving sentence upon crtminals, in 
which he was strictly careful tnat not a circum* 
stance should be neglected which might any way 
clear the fact. He oehaved himself with that re- 
gard to the prisoners Whicli became both the -gra* 
yity of a judge» and the j^ity that was due to, men 
whose lires lav at stake^ sb that nothing of jeering 
or unreasonable severity ey^r fell from him. lie also 
examined the witnesses in the softest manner, taking 
care that they should be put under no confusion 
which mi^ht disorder their memory ; and he summed 
all the evidence so equally when he charged the jury, 
that the crimiaals themselves never complained of 
him« When it came to him to give sentence, he did 
it with that composedness and deeency, and his 
speeches^to the pnsoners, directing them to prepare 
for deiatb, were so weighty, so free of all affectation, 
and so serious and devout/ that manv loved to so 
to the trials when he sat judge, to oe edified by 
his speeches and behaviour in them, aiidused to 
say, " they beaid very few Such sennons." 

But though the pronouncine the sentence of 
death was that part of his employment that went 
most against the grain with him, yet in that he 
could never be mollified to any tenderness whiciji 
hindered justice. When he was once pressed t6 
reoommeml'some whom he hM condemned to his 
Majesty's npercy and pardon, he answered, ^* be 
could not think they deserved a pardon, whom he 
himself had adjudged to die :" so tha.t all he woifld 
do in that kind, was ta give the King a fru^ ae-* 
count of the circumQtances of the fa6t, after which 
his Majesty was to consider whether he would in* 
terpose his mercy, or let justice take place. 
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Hi« liierdfalness extended even to his beasts^ 
for wkea the horses that he had kept long grew 
old> he would not suffer them to be sold> or much 
ivorked, but ordered his men to turn them loose on 
his grounds, and put them only to easy work, such 
as: goinff to market and the like. He used old dogs 
also wiw the same care: his shepherd having one 
that was become blind with age^ he intended to 
kave killed him ; but the' Judee coming to hear pf 
it» made one of his servants bring him home, and 
fed him till he died. And he was scarce ever seen 
more angry than with one of his servants for ne« 
glectin^ a bird that he kept, so that it died for 
want of food. 

He was a great encourager of all young persons 
that he saw followed their books diligently, to 
whom he used to give directions concerning the me- 
thod of their studV, with a humanity and sweetnessf 
that wrought much on all that came near him ; and 
in a smiling pleasant way he would admoniah" 
them, if he saw any thing amiss in them ; particu- 
larly if they went too fine in their clothes, he would 
tell them '' it did not become their profession.'' 

He was very free and c<MnmunicatiYe in his disr- 
course, which he most commonly .fixed on some 
good and useful subject, and loved for an hour or 
two at night to be visited by some of his firiends. He 
neither said nor did any thing with affe(yation, 
but used a simplicity that was both natural to him-^ 
self and very easy to others : and though he never 
studied the modes of civility or court breeding, yet 
he knew not what it was to be rude or harsh wi A 
any, except he were impertinently addressed to in 
matters #f justice, then he would raise his voice a 
little, and so shake off those importunities. 

In his furniture and the service of his table* and 
way of living, he liked the old plainness, so well, 
that as he would set up none of the new fitsl^ons, 
eo he rather affected a coarseness in the use of the 
old ones, which was more the effect of his sense pf 
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duly IB hiiii> than of his disposition^ £br he loved 
Am things too much at first« He was always of an 
equal temper^ rather cheerful than merry : many 
wondered to see the eyenaess of his deportzaent, in 
some very sad passages of his life. 

Having lost one of his sons^ the manner of whose 
death had some ^ievous circumstances in it» one 
comii^ to see him and condole, he said to him* 
** Those were the effects of living long» such must 
look to see many sad and unacceptable things ;'' 
and having said that> he went to other discourses 
with his ordinary freedom of mind : for though he 
bad a temper so tender, that sad things w^re apt 
enough to make deep impressions upon him, yet Me 
regard he had to uie wisdom ana providence of 
,God» and the just estimate he made of all external 
things, did to admiration maintain the tranouillity 
of his>, Blind ; and he gave no occasion by idleness 
to melancholy to corrupt his spirit, but by the per-* 
pstual bent of his thoughts, he knew well hqw^to 
divert them from being oppressed with the excesses 
of sorrow. 

He had a g^enerous and noble idea of God in his 
miibd, and tms he found did above all other consi- 
derations preserve his c]^uiet. And indeed that, was 
so well established in hun, that no accidents, how 
ss^dden soever, were observed to diiscompose him ; 
of which an eminent man of that profession gave 
file this instance. In the year 1666, an opmion did 
X^n through the nation, " that the end of the world 
would come that year." This had spread mightily 
among the people ; and Judge Hale goinff that year 
the western .circuit, it happened, that as liewas on 
the Bench at the assises, a most terrible storm fell 
out very uneatpectedly, accompanied with siich 
flashes of lightninff. aim claps of tfatouler, that^he 
like wiU hnrdly fsTi out in an age; u|K>n whiclHa 
whisper or« rumour run through the crowd, ** that 
ndw was the world to end, and the day of jiidg^ 
meat to begin ;'' and at this there followed, a gene« < 
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ral Q^msteroation in the aaaembly, and all mea ftMr- 

got the busiaeBa they were ^met about, and betook 

tl:iei3^elye8 to their prayers. This, added to. the 

liorror raised by the storm, Ipoked very dismally, 

insomuch that my author, a man of no ordinary 

resolution and firmness of mind, confessed ''it 

made a great impression on himself/' But he told 

ixxe> '' that he did observe the Jwlge was not a whit 

affected, and was going on with the business of the 

court in his ordinary manner ;" from which he made 

this conclusion, '' that his thoughts were so well 

fixed, that he believed if the world had been really 

to end, it would have given him no considerable 

disturbance/' 

But I shall now conclude all that I shall say 
concerning him, with what one of the greatest n^n 
of the profession of the law sent me as an abstract 
of the character he had made of him, upon long 
observation and much converse with him. It was 
seat me, that from thence, with the other mate- 
rials, I might make such a representation of hifii 
to the world as he indeed deserved; but I resolved 
not to shred it out in parcels,^ but to set it down 
entirely as it was sent me, hoping that the reader 
vrill be much delighted with it, so the noble persoa 
that sent it will not be offended with me for keep* 
ing it entire, and setting it in the best light I 
could ; it begihs abruptly, being designed to sup* 
ply the defects of others, from whom! had earlier 
and more copious informations. 

" He would never be brought to discourse of 
public matters in private conversation; but in 
questions of law, when any youn^ lawyer put ti case 
to him, he was very communicative, especially 
while 1h3 was at the mr : but when he came to the 
Bench, he grew more reserved, and would neioer 
suiier his opinion in BXij case to be known, till he 
was obliged to declare it judicially ; and he con* 
eealed his opinion in great cases so carefully, that 
the rest of the judges in the same court could ne^ 
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ver perceive il. His reason was^ because every 
judge ought to give sentence according to his owd 

Eersuasion and conscience, and not to be swayed 
y any respect or deference to another man's opi- 
nion. And by thia means it hath happened some- 
times, that when airthe Barons of the Excheoner 
had delivered their oninions, and agreed in tneir 
ri^asons and ar^ments, yet he coming to speak 
last, and differing in judgment from them, nath 
expressed himself with so much weight and so- 
lidity, that the Barons have imiliediately retracted 
their votes and concurred with him. He hath sat 
as a judge in all the courts of law, and in twO of 
them as chief; but still wherever he sat, all busi- 
ness of consequence followed him, and no man was 
content to sit down by the judgment of any other 
court till the case were brought before him, to see 
whether he were of the same mind ; and his opinion 
bein^ once known, men did readily acquiesce in it; 
and it was very rarely seen that any man attempted 
to bring it about again/ and he that did so, did it 
upon great disadvantages, and was always looked 
upon as a very contentious person. 

** Nor did men reverence nis judgment and opi*^ 
mon in courts of 4skw only; but his authority was 
as great in courts of equity, and the same respect 
ana submission was paid to him there too ; and this 
^peared not only in his own court of equity in the 
Exchequer Chamber, but in the Chancery too, for 
thither he was often called to advise and assist the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper for the time 
being; and if die cause were of difficult examina- 
tion, or intricated and entangled with variety of 
settlements, no man ever showed a more clear and 
^seeming judgment. If it were of great value, and 
pn&at persons interested in it, no man ever showed 
greater courage and integrity in laying aside all^re- 
spect of persons. When he canie .to deliver his 
opinion, he always put his discourse into such a* 
method, that one part of it gave light to the odier ; 
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and where the proceedings of Chancery might 
prove inoonventent to the subject, he never spared 
to observe and reprove them. And from his ob«' 
servations and discourses, the Chancery hath taken 
occasion to establish many of those rules by whidi 
it governs itself at this day. 

*' He did look upon equity as a part of the com- 
mon law, and oae of the grounds of it ; and there- 
fore, as near as he could, he did always reduce it to 
certain rules and principles, that men might^tudy it 
as a science, and not think the administration of it 
had any thing arbitrary in it. Thus eminent was 
this man in every station; and into what court so^' 
ever he was called, he quickly made it appear that 
he deserved the cluef seat there. I 

*' As great a lawyer as he was, he would never 
suffer the strictness of law to prevail against con- 
science ; as great a chancellor as he was, he would 
make use of all the niceties and subtleties in law, 
when it tended to support right and equity. But 
nothing was more admirable in him than his pa. 
tience. He did not affect the reputation of quick- 
ness and despatch, by a hasty and captious bearing 
of the counsel : he would bear with the meanest, 
and gave every man his full scope, thinking it mui^h 
better to lose time than patience. In summing u|>. 
of an evidence to a jury, he would always require thib 
Bar to interrupt him if he did mistake, and to put him 
in mind of it if he did forget the least circumstance* 
Some judges have been disturbed at this as a rude- 
ness, which he always looked, upon as a servijce 
and respect done to him. 

** His whole life was nothing else but a continual 
course of labour and industry, and when he could 
borrow any time from the public service it was 
wholly employed either in pnilosophical or divine 
meditations, and even that was a puolic service too, 
as it hath proved ; for they have occasioned his writ- 
ing of such treatises, as are become the choicest 
enterljainment of wise and good men, and the world 
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hftth leason ta wiah that more of them were printed. 
He that considers the active part of his life, and 
with what unwearied diligence and application of 
mind, he despatched ^11 men's business which came 
under his care, will wonder how he could find any 
time for contemplation. He that considers again 
the various studies he passed through, and the many 
collections and observations he hath made, may as 
justly wonder how he could find any time for ac- 
tion. But no man can wonder at the exemplary 
piety and innocence of such a life, so spent, as this 
was ; wherein, as he was. careful to avoid every idle 
word, so it is manifest he never spent an idle day* 
They who come far short of this great man, will oe 
apt enough to think that this is a panegyric, which 
indeed is a history, and but a little part of that his- 
tory which was, with great truth, to be related of 
kiai^. Men who despair of attaining such perfec- 
tion^ are not willing to believe that 'any man else 
did ever arrive at such a height. 

" He was the greatest lawyer of the age, and 
might have had wlui^t practice he pleased, but though 
he did most conscientiously affect the labours of 
bis profession, yet at the same time he despised the 

!;ain oHtj. and of those profits which he would al- 
ow himself to receive, he always set apart a tenth 
penny for the poor, which he ever dispensed with 
that secrecy, that they who were relieved seldom 
or never, knew their benefactor. He took mt>i^e 
pains to avoid the honours and preferments of the 

Sown, than others do to compass them. His mo- 
esty was beyond all example, for where some men 
who never attained to half his knowledge, have been 

Euffed up with a high conceit of themselves, and 
ave afiected all occasions of ristising their own 
esteem by depreciating other men, he, on the con- 
trary, was the most obliging man that ever prac- 
tised. If a young gentleman happened to be re-> 
tained to argue a point in law, where he was oi^ the ^ 
contrary si&, he would very often mend the ob* 
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jections when he came to repeat them^ and always 
commended the gentlemen if there were room tor 
it^ and one good word of his was of more advan- 
tage to a young man, than all the favour of the court 
could be." ' 

Having thus far pursued his history and eharac*- 
ter, in tne public and exemplary parts of his life, 
wUiout interrupting the thread of the relation^ with 
i^hat wa^ private and domestic^ I shall conclude 
ivith a short account of these. 

He was twice married, his first wife was Anne, 
daughter of Sir Henry Moore, of Faly, in Berk- 
shire, grandchild to Sir Francis Moore, Serjeant 
at law; by her he had ten children, the four first 
died young, the other six lived to be all married ; 
and he out-lived them all, except his eldest daugh- 
ter, and his youngest son, who are yet alive. - 

His eldest son, Robert, married Frances, the 
daughter of Sir Francis Chock, of Avington, in 
Berkshire, and they both dying in a little time, one 
after another, left five children, two sons, Matthew, 
and Gabriel, and three daughters, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances ; and by the Judge's advice, they both 
mside him their executor, so he took bis grandchild 
dren into his own care, and among them he left his 
estate. ^ ' 

His second son, Matthew, married Anne, the 
daughter of Mr. Matthew Simmonds, of Hilsley, in 
Gloucestershire, who died soon after, and left one 
son behind him, named Matthew. . 

His third son, Thomas, marriedl Rebekah, the 
daughter of Christian Le Brune, a Dutch metchant, 
and died without issue. 

His fourth son, Edward, married Mary, the 
daughter of Edmund Gtoodywe, Esq., of Heyth6"rp, 
ia Oxfordshire, and still iive6, he has two sohs, 
and thtee daughters. 

HiiS eldest daughter, Mary, ^as married to Ed- 
ward. Alderly, son of Edward Alderly, of Innishan- 
iKm^ m the county of Cork, in Ireland, who dying. 
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left her with two sons, and three daughters ; she 
is since married to Edward Stephens, son to Ed- 
ward Stephens, Esq., of Cherington, in Gloucester* 
shire. His youngest daughter, l^lizabeth, was mar- 
ried to Edward Webb, Eisq., barrister at law, she 
died, leaying two children, a son and daughter. 

His second wi^e was Anne, the daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Bishop, of Faly, in Berkshire, by whom he 
had no children. He gives her a great character 
in his will, as a most dutiful, faithnil, and loving 
wife, and therefore trusted the bringing up of his 
grand-children to her care, and left her one of his 
executors, to whom he joined Sir Robert Jenkinson, 
and Mr. Gibbon. So much may suffice of those 
descended from him. In after times, it is not to 
be doubted but it will be reckoned no small honour 
to be derived from him. 

Thus lived and died Sir Matthew Hale, the re- 
nowned Lord Chief Justice of En^^land. He had 
one of the blessings of virtue in the highest mea- 
sure of any of the age, that does not always follow 
it, which was, that he was universally much valued 
and admired by men of all sides and persuasions. 
His name is scarce ever mentioned since his death, 
without particular accents of singular respect. His 
opinion m points of law, generallv, passes as an 
incontrollable authority, and is orten pleaded in 
all the courts of justice. And all that sinew him 
well do still speak of him as one of the most per- 
fect patterns of religion and virtue they ever saw. 

The commendationi^ given him by all sorts of 
people are such, that I can hardly come under the 
censures of this age, for any thing I have said con- 
cerning him ; yet if this book lives to after-times, it 
will be looked on, perhaps, as a picture, drawn more 
according to fancy and invention, than after the 
life ; if it were not that those who knew him well, 
establishing its credit in the present age, will make 
it pass down to the next with a clearer authority. 

I shall pursue his praise no further in my owa 
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words^ but shall add what the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of England said concerning him, when he 
delivered the commission to the Lord Chief Justice 
Rainsford, who succeeded him in that office, which 
he began in this manner. 

*' The vacancy of the seat of the Chief Justice of 
this court, and that by a way and means so un- 
usual,' as the resignation of him, that lately held 
it, and this too proceeding from so deplorable a 
cause, as the infirmity of l£at body, which began 
to forsake the ablest mind that ever presided here, 
hath filled the kingdom with lamentations, and 
given the King many and pensive thoughts, how 
to supply that vacancy again." And a little after, 
speaking to his successor, he said, *' The very la- 
bours of the place, and that weight and fatimie of 
business which attends it, are no small discourage, 
ments ; for what shoulders may not justly fear that 
burthen which made him stoop that went before 
you ? Yet I confess you have a greater discourage- 
ment than the mere burthen of your place, and that 
is the inimitable example of your last predecessor. 
You succeed a Chief Justice of such an indefatiga- 
ble industry, such invincible patience, such exem- 
plary integrity, and such magnanimous contempt 
of worldly thmgs, without which no man can be 
truly great ; and to all this a man that was so ab- 
solute a master, of the science of the law, and even 
of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, that 
one may truly say i>f his knowledge in the law what 
was said of St. Jerome's knowledge in divinity, 
* What Jerome knew not, no mortal ever knew.' 
And therefore the King would not suffer himself to 
part with so great a man till he had placed upon 
mm all the marks of bounty and esteem which his 
retired and weak condition was capable of." 

To this high character, in which the expressions, 
as they wellhecome the eloquence of him who pro- 
nounced them, so they do agree exactly to the sub- 
ject. I shfldl add that part of the I^ord Chief Jus- 
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tice's answer^ in which he speaks of his prede^ 
cesser : 

** . ' A person in whom his eminent yirtues, 
and deep learning, have long managed a ccmtest 
for the superiority, which is not decided to this 
day, nor will it ever be determined, I suppose, 
wluch shall get the upper hand. A person that has 
sat in this court these many years, of whose ac- 
tions there I have been an eye'and ear witness, that 
by the greatness of his learning always charmed 
his auditors to reverence and attention. A person 
of whom I think I may boldly say, that as tenner 
times cannot shew any superior to him, so I am 
confident succeeding and future times will never 
shew any equal. These considerations heightened 
by what I have heard from your lordship concern- 
ing him, made me anxious and doubtful, and put 
me to a stand, how I should succeed so able, so 
good, and so great a man. It doth very much 
trouble me, that I who, in comparison of nim, am 
but like a candle, lighted in the sunshine, or like a 
glow-worm at mid-day, should succeed so great a 
a person, that is and will be so eminently famous 
to all posterity." *- 

Thus were panegyrics made upon, him while yet 
alive, in that same court of justice which he had 
so worthily governed. As he was honoured ^hile 
he lived, so he was much lamented when be died. 
And this will still be acknowledged as a just in- 
scription for his memory, though his modesty fm*- 
bid any such to be put on his tomb-stone. 

THAT HE WAS ON£ OF THE GBEA^BST PAT- 
TERNS THIS AGE HAS AFFORDED, WHETHER IN 
BIS PRIVATE DEPORTMENT, AS A CHRISTIAN, OR 
IN HIS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENTS, EITHER AT THE 
BAR OR'ON THE BENCH* 

I 

THE END. 
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THX 

LIFE 

OF TBI 

MOST LEARNED, REVERSKD, AND PIOUH 

DR. HENRY HAMMOND. 



Dr. Hbnry Hammond, whose life is now attempted 
to be written, was born upon the 18tK of August, 
in the year 1605, at Chertsey, in Surry ; a place for- 
meriy of remark for Julius Caesar's supposed pass- 
ing his army there over the Thames, in his enter- 
prise upon diis island ; as also for the entertainment 
of devotion in its earliest reception by our. Saxon 
ancestors; and of later years, for the charity of hav- 
ings given burial to the equally pious and unfortunate 
Pnnce, King Henry VI. ; 
. He was the yoimgest son of Dr. John Hammond, 
physician to Prince Henry ; and from that great' fa- 
vourer oi meriting servants and their relations, had 
the honour at the font to receive his Christian name. 
At an early age, he was sent to Eton. school; 
where hi» natural ability having been advai^taffed by 
the more than paternal care and industry of his fa- 
ther, (who was an exact critic in the. learned. lan'r 
guages, especially the Greek, whereof he had been 
pubuc Professor in the University of ' Cainbridge,) 
beeame theobservation of those that knew, him ; for 
in that tenderness of age he was not only a proficient 
in Ghreek and Latin, but had also some knowledge 
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in the elements of Hebrew ; in the latter of which 
tongues, it being then rarely heard of even out of 
grammar-schools, he grew the tutor of those who 
begun to write themselves men, but thought it no 
shame to learn of one whose knowledge seemed ra- 
ther infused than acquired, or in whom the learned 
languages might be thought to be the mother-tongue. 
His skill in Greek wa^ mi^ticularly advantaged by 
the conversation and kindness of Mr. Allen, one of 
the Fellows of the jC^^^ge, excellently skilled in that 
language, and a great assistant of Sir Henry Savile, 
in his magnificent edition of St. Ghrysostom. 

His sweetness of carriage is very particularly re- 
membered by his contemporaries, who observed 
that he was never engaged, upon any occasion, into 
fiffhts or quarrels ; as also, that at times allowed for 
play he would steal from hia fellows (kito places of 
privacy, there to say his prayers : omens of his &- 
ture pacific temper and eminent devotion. . . * 

At thirteen years old he was thought^ and> what 
is much more rare, was indeed ripe for the Univer- 
sity, and accordingly sent to Magdalen College in 
Oxford, idiere, not. long after, h6 was chosen De- 
mi ; and though he stood low upon the roll, by a 
very unusual concurrence, of providential events, 
happened |:o be sped : and though, having then lost 
his, father,^ he became destitute of the advantage, 
which potent recommendation might^ave given ; yet, 
his merit voting for him, as ^soon as capable, he was 
chosen Fellow. 

Being to proceed Master «f' Arts, be was made 
Reader of the Natural Philosophy Le<;tuce in the 
College, and also was employed in making ttie fime- 
ral oration on the highly-meriting President Dr. 
Langton. 

H&ving laiken his degree, he presently bot^ht a 
system of divinity, with • design to apply himself 
straightway to that study : but upon second thop^ts 
he returned for a time to human learning ; and "ki 
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waj^ds^ ivbeA be refiUmed lib purpose for tfaeolegyi 
took a quite difierent course of reading from die 
other too much usuid, begiiiiiiqg thut science at the 
upper eiid,.»sconceiviDg it most reasonaUe to search 
for piimitive truth in the primitive writers, and not 
to suffer his understanding to be prepossessed by 
the contrived and interested schemes of modem, and 
withal obnoxious, authors. 

Anno 16S9, being twenty-four years of age, the 
statutes of his. House directing, and the Canons >of 
the Church then regukrly permitting it, he entered 
into holy ord^s, and upon the same grounds, not 
lo^ after, took the degree of Bachelor in Divinily, 
giving as hippy proof of his proficiency in sacred^ 
as before he nad done in secular knowledge. Dur-» 
ing the. whole time j of his abode in the University, he 
generally 'Spent thirteenihours of the day in study ; 
by which assiduity, besides an exact despatch of the 
whole course of rbilosophy, he read over in a mm^ 
ner aU classic authors that are extant; and upon 
the more considerable wcote, as he passed^ schoUa 
and critical emendations, and drew up indexes fot 
his private use at the beginning and end pf eiU^h 
book : aU which remain at this timej and testify his 
inde&tigable pains to as many as have perused his 
hbrary. . » 

In the year 1633, iSb^ Reverend Dr. Fiew^ the 
then Preffldent of his College, now Lord Archbishop 
of York, gave him the honour-to supply one of his 
courses at the Court; where the Right Htooilrable 
the Earl of Leicester happening to be an auditor, 
he was -so deeply afifected with tSe sermoil, and took 
so just a measure of the m^it of the preaelier thence, 
that the rectory of P^ishurst being at that time 
void, and in his gift, he immediatdiy offered him the 
presentation ; wh»:sh being accepted, he was inducted 
on the SStdi of August in the same year -;• and thence- 
forth, from the scholastic retirements of an Univer« 
sity li&i^ appUed himaelf to the more, busy entertain- 
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ments of a rural priTacy, and what some hare caBed 
the being buried in a Uving : and being to leave the 
House, he thought not fit to take that advantage of 
his place, which^ firom sacrilege, or sefling of the 
Founder's chieurity, was by custom gro^ni to be pru* 
dence and good husbandry. 

In the mscharse of his ministerial function, he 
satisfied not himself in diligent and constant preach- 
ing only ; (a performance wherein some of late have 
fancied all religion to consist ;) but much more con« 
ceived himself obliged to the offering up the solemn 
dafly sacrifice of Prayer for his people, administer- 
ing the Sacraments, relieving the poor, keeping hos- 
pitality, reconciling of differences amongst neigh- 
bour^ visiting the sick, catechising the youth. 
' As to the first of these, his preaching, it was not 
at the ordinary rate of the times, an impremeditated^ 
undigested effusion of shallow and crude concep- 
tions ; but a rational and just discourse, that was to 
tettch the priest as well as the lay-hearer.. Hra 
method was, (which likewise he recommended, to his 
friends,) after every sermon to resolve ^tpon the en- 
suing subject ; that being done, to pursue the course 
of study which he was then in hand with, reserving 
the close of the week for the provision for die next 
Lord's day : whereby not only a constant progress 
was liiade in science, but materials unawares were 
gained unto the immediate fiiture work : for he said, 
be the subjects treated of never so distant, somewhat 
will infallibly fall in conducible unto the present 
purpose. 

'The offices of Prayer he had in his Church, not 
only upon the Sundays and festivals, and their eves, 
its also Wednesdays and Fridays, according to the 
aj^pointment of the Rubric ; (which strict di^ and 
ministration, when it is examined to the bottom, trill 
prove the greatest objection against the liturgy ;,as 
that which, besides its own trouble and aost^ity, 
leaves no leisure for factious and licentious meetings 
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at fairs and markets ;) biit every day in the week^ aiid 
tvrice on Saturdays and holiday eves : for his assist* 
ance wherein he kept a Curate, and allowed him a 
comfortable salary. And at those devotions he took 
order that his family should give diligent and exem* 
plary attendance; which was the more easily p«r* 
formed, it being guided by his mother, a woman of 
ancient virtue, and one to whom he paid a more 
than filial obedience* 

As to the administration of the Sacrament, "he re* 
duced it to an imitation, though a distant one, of 
primitive frequency, to once a month, and therewith 
its anciently inseparable appendant, the Offertory : 
wherein his instruction and happily-insinuating ex* 
ample so far prevailed, that there was thenceforth 
little need of ever making any tax for the poor. Nay^ 
if the report of a sober person, bom and bred up 
in that parish, be to be believed, in/ short time a 
stock was raised, to be always ready for the appren* 
tidng of young children, whose parents' condition 
made the provision for them an equal charity to both 
the child and parent. And after this there yet re* 
mained a superplusa^ for the assistance of the 
neighbour parishes. 

For the relief of the poor, besides the fore*men* 
tioned iexpedient, wherein others were sharers with 
him, unto his private charity, the dedicating the 
tenth of all receipts, and the daily alm^ given at the 
door ; he constantly set apart over and above every 
week a certain rate in money : and however rarely 
bb own rent-days occurred, the indigent kad two 
and fifty quarter-days returning in his year. Yet 
farther, another art of charity he had, the selling 
com to his poor neighbours at a rate below the 
market-price ; which, though, as he said, he had 
reason to do^ gaining thereby the charge of portage, 
was a great benefit to them, who, besides the abate* 
ment odP price, and possibly fiHrbearan^e, saved there- 
by a di^'a work* 
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He that was thus liberal to the necessitous poorj 
was no less hospitable to those of better quality; 
and as at other times he frequently invited his neighr 
bours to his table> so more especiaUy on Sundays, 
which seldom passed at any time without bringing 
scwie of them his guests : but here, beyond the 
ireekly treatments, the Christmas festival had a pe« 
culiar allowance to support it. He. knew well how 
much the application at the table enforced the doc-< 
trines of the pulpit, and how subservient the endear- 
ing of his person was to the recommmiding his in- 
structions, how &r upon these motives our Saviour 
thought fit to eat with publicans and sinners, and 
how effectual the loaves were to the procuring of 
disciples. 

As by public admonition he most diligently in- 
stilled t&at great frmdamental doctrine of peace and 
love, so did he likewise in his private address and 
conversation ; beix^ never at p^ace in lums^, till he 
had "procured it am<»ig8t his neighbours; wherdoi 
God so blessed him, that he not only attained his 
purpose of nnitiiig distant parties unto. each other; 
but, oontoary to the. usual fate of reconcilers, gained 
them to himself; there having been no persmi of Im. 
function any where better beloved than he when, 
present^ orhunented. more when absent, by his flock. 
Of which tender and very filial affection, instead of 
more,, we may tcike two instances : the one, that he 
being driven away, and his bdoks plundered^ one of 
I^is neighbours bought jfehem in his behalf, and pre<* 
served thetn/for hun tiU the end of tibe war: the 
othier, that during his abode at Penshurst he never 
had.imy ^itexatious law-dispute about his dues^ but 
had his tithes fully paid^ and not of the most refuse 
parts, but generally the very best. 

;^hoi^ he judged the time of sickness an im-* 
proper stoson for* the great work of repentance, yet 
he esteemed it. a most usefol preparative^ the voice 
of God himself exjbortii^ to it ; and Aerefore^ not 
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only when desked made hb visits to all such as stood 
in need of those his charities^ but prevented their 
requests by early and by frequent coming to them. 
And this he was so careful of, that after his remove 
from Penshur^t, being at Oxford, and hearing of the 
sickness of one of his parishioner6> he from thence 
sent to him those ins<a*uctions, which he judged 
useful in that exigent, and which he could not give 
at nearer distance. 

For the institution of youth in the rudiments of 
piety, his custom was, during the warmer season of 
the year, to spend ^an hour before evening-prayer in 
catechising ; whereat the parents and older sort 
wer^ wont to be present, and from whence, as he 
with comfort was used to say, they reaped more 
b^iefit than from his sermons : wherc^it may riot be 
superfluous to observe, that he introduced no new 
form of catechism, but adhered to that of the Church; 
rendering it fully intelligible to the meatiiest capaci- 
ties by his explanation. It may be useful withal to 
advert, that if in those times ^catechetical institution 
were very seasonable, it wiU now be much more ; 
when principles have been eicchanged for dreams of 
Words and notions, if not for a worse 4season of pro* 
fane ccmtempt of Christian truth. But to return : 
besides, all this, that there might be no imaginable 
assistance wanting, he took care for the providing an 
able Schoolmaster iiith-e- parish, which he continued 
during the- whole time of nis abode. ' 
1 And as he thus laboured in the spiritual building 
up of souls, he was not negligent of the material fa- 
bric committed to his trust; but repaired with a 
very great expence (the tonoal charge of 100/.) his 
parsonage-house i till, from an incommodious ruin, 
he had rendered it a fair and pleasaiUt dwelling, with 
the adherent conveniences of gardens and orchards. 

While he wUs thus busy on his chftJTgc* though he 
m prodigally laid out himself ^,po;i the interests of 
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hu flocki as he might seem to have nothuig left^for 
other purposes ; and his humility recommended above 
aQ tilings privacy and retirement to him; yet when 
the uses of the pubUc called him forth^ he readi^ 
obeyed the sununons^ and frequently preached both 
at St. Paul's Crossi and the Visitations of his bre- 
thren the Clergy, (a specimen whereof appears in 
print,) as also at the Cathedral Church of Chiches* 
ter, where, by the unsought-for favour of the Reve? 
rend Father in God, Brian, then Lord Bishop of 
that See, now of Winchester, he had an int^est, 
and had the dignity of Archdeacoii ; which at the 
beginning of the late troubles falling to him, he 
managed with great zeal and prudence, not only by 
all the charms of Christian rhetoric, persuading to 
obedience and union ; but by the force of demon- 
stration, charging it as most indispensable duty, and, 
what was then not so readily believed, the greatest 
temporal interest of the ii^erior Clergy : wherein 
the eminent importance of the truths he would en- 
force so* far prevailed over his. otherwise insuperable 
modesty, that in a full assemUy of the Clergy, as 
he afterwards confessed, he broke off from what he 
had premeditated, and out of the abundance of his 
heart spoke to his auditory ; and by the blessing of 
God, to which he attributed it, found a very signal 
reception. 

In the year 1639, he proceeded Doctor in Di- 
vinity ; his seniority in the University, and empk>yr 
ment in the Church, and, what perchance was a 
more importunate motive, the desire of eleven of his 
friends and contemporaries in the same House, whom 
not to accompany might be interpreted an affected 
pride and singularity, at least an unkindness, jointly 
persuading bun to it. . 

His performance in the act, where he answered 
the Doctors, was to the equal satis&ction and won- 
der of his hearers ; a country life usually contracting 
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at the leaJBt an nnreadinesi^ to the dexterous iKianage<^ 
ment of those exercises^ which was an effect .ui|dis-> 
cemible in him. 

About this time he became a member of the, Con? 
vocation called with the Short Parliament in 1640> 
as after this he was name^ to be of the Assembly 
of Divines ; his invincible loyaltv to his Prince^ and 
obedience to his mother the Church, not being so 
valid arguments against his nominatioi^ as the repute 
of his learning and virtue were, on the other partj^ 
to have some title to him. 

And now that conformity became a crime, and tu* 
mults improving into hostility and wiur, such a crime 
as had chastisements severe enough ; though thct 
committee of the country summoned him before 
them, and used those their best arguments of persua« 
sion, threatenings, and reproaches, he still went on 
in his regular practice, and continued it till the mid- 
dle of July 1643 : at which time there being in his 
neighbourhood about Tunbridge an attempt in ber 
half of the King, and his doctrine and example hay* 
ing had that good influence, as it was supposed^ to 
have made many more ready to the diseharge of 
their duty; it bemg defeated, the good Doctor: (the 
malice of one wha designed to 8u<?ceed in his living 
being withal assistant) was forced to secure himself 
by Tetir^nent ; which he did, withdivawii^ himself 
to his old tutor Dr. Buckner ; to whom be came 
about the 25th of July, early in the mornkig, iusuch 
an habit as that exigence 9iade necessary f<slr him> 
and whither not many days before his old friend and 
fellow^pupil Dr. Oliver came upon the same errand : 
which accident,, and the necessity to leave his flock, 
as the Doctor afterwards frequently acknowledged, 
was that which did most affi^ct him of any that he 
felt in his whole Ufe : amidst .which^ . though he was 
no valuer of trifles, or any thing that looked like 
such, he had soestraordinajey a dream, that he. could 
not then despise, nor ever afterwards .forget it«. . .' 
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It was thus: He thought himself and a multitude 
of oAers to have been abroad m a bright and cheer* 
fill day, when on a sudden there seemed a separa- 
tion to be made, and he, urith the far less number, 
to be placed at a distance from the rest; and then 
the douds gathering, a most tempestuous storm 
arose, with thundering and hghtning, with spout of 
impetuous rain, and violent gusts of wind, andvi^iat- 
ever else might add unto a scene of horror ; particu- 
larly balls of fire, that shot themselves amongst the 
ranks of those that stood in the lesser par^: when a 
gentle whisper seemed to interrupt those other louder 
noises, saying. Be 9tiU, and ye shaU receive no harm. 
Amidst these tferrors the Doctor falling to his prayers, 
soon after the tempest ceased, and that known ca^ 
thedral-anthem begun, Come^ LordJesuSy cemeawayy 
with which he awoke. The correspondent event of 
all which he foimd verified signaDy in the presenta- 
tion both of himself and his friends, in doing of their 
duties ; the which with much content he was used t^ 
mention* Beside, beinghimself taken to the -choiri^ 
of angels at the close of that land-hurricane ef ours^, 
whereof that dismal apparition was tmty a fiunt eM- 
blem ; he gave thereby too literal a completion to 
his dream, and the unhappy credit of borderiiig 
upon prophecy. - 

In this it$tirement the two Doctors remained about 
three weeks, till an alarm was brought, that a strict 
enqunry was made for Dr. Hammond, and a hundred 
pounds promised as a reward for him that should 
produce nim: whicfh suggestion though they easily 
apprehended to have a possibility of being raise, yet 
they concluded a necessary ground for their remove. 
' 0pon this they resolve to be gone ; and Dr. Ofiver 
hainng an interest in Winchester, which was then in 
the King's quarters, they chose that as the next place 
of tfaeb retreat. But being <m the way thither. Dr. 
Oliver, who had sent his servant befbre to mite 
provision for them, was Aef and saluted with *e 
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news, that Dr« Frewen, President of Magdalen Col* 
lege, was made Bishop of Litchfield ; and that the 
College had pitcbisd upon him as aucoessor* This 
unlooked*for accident (as justly it might) put Dr. 
Oliver to new counsels ; and since Providence had 
found out so seasonable a relief, inclined him not ta 
desert it, but fly rath^ to his preferments and ad« 
vantage, than merely to his refuge, and so to divert 
to Chuord. To thk Dr. Hammond made much dif- 
ficulty to assent, thinking that too public a place., 
and, what he more considered, too f^ from his Uv. 
ing ; whither, his desires strongly incUning hiHi, he^ 
la^ hopes,, when the present fury was aUayed, to 
return again ; and to titat purpose had wrote to such 
friends of his as were in power, to use their interest 
for the procuring his security. But his letters meet- 
ing a cold reception, and the company of his friend 
on one hand, and the appearance of deserjdng him on 
the other hand, charming him to it, he was at last 
persuaded ; and encompaasing Hampshire, with some 
difficulty came to Oxford ; where procuring an apart«^ 
ment in hb old College, he sought that peace in liis 
setirement and study, which was no where else to 
be met withal ; taking no othet diversion^ than what 
die giving encouragement and instruction to inge* 
mous young students yielded him, (a thing wherein 
he peculiarhr delighted,) aiid the satis&qtioji whiph 
he received fiom the conversation of learned men ^ 
who, besidea the usual store, in grealinuinbeir a.t that 
time, for dieir security, resorted thitherv 
, Amoi^ the many eminent persons with whom'he 
here p^nversed, he had particular intimacy wijth. Dr. 
Potter^PciMTost of Qiseen^a College ; towhonn, among 
other ittuts of his studies, he. commlmicat^ his 
Rrag^cai Catechismy which for hi^ private use he 
had^draw^ up. The Provost, mu6h taken with the 
des^pi, and jno les& with the performance,, impor*- 
tuned him to make it puibUc ;.aUeging, in that lawless 
nge the great use of supplanting tl^ empty form of 
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godBneMy which so preraaled, by nib«titiitiiig of its 
real power and sober duties ; of silencnig profime- 
nessy whidi then usurped the names of wk and gal^ 
huitry, by enforcing the more eligible acts of the 
Christiim's reasonable service, WhK^ was not any 
other way so happily to be done, as by begmning* at 
the foundation by sound, and yet not trivial, cate* 
chetic institution. 

It was not hard to convince Dr. Hammond, that it 
were well if some such thing were done ; but that his 
writing would do this in any measure, or that he 
shoula sufier his name to become public, it was im*' 
possible to persuade him. The utmost he could be 
f>rought to allow of was, that his Treatise was not 
13cely to do barm, but had possibilities of doing, it 
might be, some good; and that it would not become 
him to deny that service to the world ; espectaily if 
his modesly might be secured from pressure;, by the 
coaoealing of him to be the author. : and tins Dr; 
Potter, that he might leave no subteriuge, under^ 
took, and witiial the whole care of, and besides the 
whole charge of tiie edition. Upon these, terms;, 
only widi tiitt dilBference, that .Dr. Hammond would 
not suffer the Provost to be at the entire charge, but 
weiA a[n wiial «hare with him, the PtactuM Cmle^ 
chism saw me %ht, and fikewise the autiior remran 
ed in his desired obscurity. - 

But in the mean time the book finding the recep* 
tion which it merited, the good doctor was by the 
same arguments constrained to give way to the pub^ 
Ushiiig of several other tracts, which he hod written, 
upon hea^s that were then most perverted by popuv 
lar err^r ; as ;of Conseiencs, of Seambdy of* WHl^ 
JVop^ikf^ ^ RenHing the bm^l Magistntiei and of 
the ChtMgi of Ckurch-.Oovernment ; his name all 
this wh3e coneeakd, and so preserved,.. till ouriosity 
improving its guesses into coimdent assevorationsj ho 
was rumoured for the author, and as suoh.piyd>lidied 
to the world by the. London and Cambridge Station 
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ers, who mdioat his knowledge repriniled those and 
other of his works. 

In the mterim a treaty behrg laboured byhis Ma- 
jesty, to compose, if it were possible, the unhappr^ 
differences in Church and State ; and in order there- 
unto the Duke of Richmond and Earl of Southamp- 
ton being sent to London, Dr. Hanmiond went 
along as Chaplain to them; where with great zeal 
and prudence he laboured to undeceive those seduced 
persons whom he had oppcnrtuhity to converse with : 
and when the treaty was solemnly appointed at Ux-^ 
bridge, several Divines being sent thither in hehsA£ 
of the different parties, he, among odier excellent 
men that adhered to the King, was made choice of 
to assist in that employment. And there, not to 
mention the debates between the commissioners, 
which were long since published by an honourable 
hand. Dr. Steward and Mr. Henderson were at first 
only admitted to dispute; though at the second 
meeting the other Divines were called in: which 
thing was a surprise, and designed for such, to 
those of the King's. part, who came as chapUns 
and private attendants on the Lorda ; but was before 
projected and prepared for by those of the Presbyt 
teri^way. A^od in this conflict it was the lot of Ehr. 
Hammond to have Mr. Vines for his antagonist; 
who, instead of tendering a scholastic disputation, 
read'from a paper.a lonir divhuty-lecture, wherein 
weie interwo^n^veral fittle ca4 and exception»f 
wUch were mcsant for arguments. Dr. Hatiunond 
perceiving this,^ drew forth his pen and ink, and, as 
the other. was reading, took notes of what was isaid,- 
and then immediately returned in order an answer- 
to the several suggestions, which were about forty in 
number : which he did with that readinesaand suffi. 
cieticy, as at onoe gave testimony to his abilily, and 
to the* evidenoe of the truth ne -asserted: wUch 
amidst tibe dbadvantage vfi eztecnpore against preit 
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aiedilatioiv dispeHed with ease and perfciot cleaaroess 
all the sophisms that had been brought agamst him* 
It is not the present work to give an account of 
tha^ whole dispnte, or character tike mmts of those 
worthy, persons who were engaged in it, eidier m that 
or die succeeding- meetkigs; especially since it was 
resolved-bjr botn parties^ that, the transactions of 
neither side should be made puUic. But notwidb^^ 
standing this, since divers persons addicted to the 
defence of a side, withcmt any further eonsideratioD 
of tiruth or common honesty, have in this particular 
wounded the Doctor's reputation, I diall take leav« 
to say, that had the victories in the field, which were 
managed by the sword, been like this of the chiam- 
l>er and the tongue, a very easy act of oblivion must 
have atoned for tibem ; since what never w^as, with- 
out much industry might be secured fi^m being re- 
membered ^ The impudent fidsity raisejd upon the 
DoctCNT was this: That Master Vines utterly silenced 
him ; insomuch that he was fain to use this unheard- 
of strategem to avoid his adversary V demonstration; 
to sweaor by God and the hcdy angeis, that though at 
present a solution did not occur to him, he could 
answer' it. . Concerning this we have the Doctor's 
own Account in a letter.of his, bearing date Jan^ .^2, 
anno 1655, directed to a friend, who had ^vertised 
him of this report. v 

. *' I have formerly been told,, within these, few 
years, that there went about, a story mudi to my dis- 
paragement, concerning the dispute at XJxbidge (for 
there it was, not at Hoidenby) with Mr. vines : but 
what it was I could never hear before* Now I do, 
lean, Ithink, truly affirm,, that no one part of it hath 
any degree of truth, save only that Mr. Vjqp|.iiid 
dispute against, and I defend, Episcmacy. ££iar«s 
to the .argument mentkmed^ I did neitiser.1heii,^nor 
at any iime.of my Ufe, that I can vememb^r,. ^«ver 
bes^ it urged by. iu»y» And,£ir..iay.pvet0lded an^ 
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swer, I am both sure that I never called God alld 
liis holy angels to witness any thing in my life^ nor 
ever swore one voluntary oath, that I know of, (and 
sure there was then none imposed on me,) and tha^t I 
was not at that meeting conscious to myself of waatr 
ing ability to express my thoughts, or pressed with 
any considerable difficulty, or forced by any consider- 
ration to wave the answer of any thin^ objected. A 
story of that whole affair I am yet able to tell you ; 
but I cannot think it necessary : only this I may add, 
that after it I went to Mr. Marshall, in my own and 
t>i«thren's names, to demand three things; 1« Whe« 
ther any argument proposed by them remained uui- 
answered, to which we n^ght yield farther answer. 
2, Whether they intended to make any report of the, 
past disputation; offering, if they would, to join with 
them in it, and to perfect a conference by . mutual 
consent, after the manner of that between Dr. Rey- 
:nolds and Mr. Hart, both which bemg rejected, the 
third was, to promise each other that nothing shotdd 
be afterwards published by either without theccMtsenlt 
or knowledge of the other parl^: and that last he 
promised for himself and his brethren, and so 'we 
parted.*' 

But while these things^ were< in - dc^kig^ * a Canonvy 
in Christ-Church in Oxford became vMant, which 
the King immediately bestowed on Dt^< Hammond, 
though then absent ; whom hkewise the Unweri^ 
chose their Public Orator : which prefennente, 
though collated so fireely, and in a time of Exigence, 
he was with much difficulty wrought upon by his 
fiiends to accept, as minding nothing so much as a 
i^tum to his Old charge at iPenshurst. But the im- 
poslibihty of a sudden opportunity of going thitfier 
being evident unto him, he at last accepted ; and 
'was soon after made Oiaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. - 

dut Ifiese new ^iipl<^^ents m way diverted hiiB 
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from lus former tasks ; for, according to his wonted 
method, he contimied to address remedies to the iti* 
creasing mischiefs of the times, and published the 
Tracts of Stq^ersiitioHf Idolatry , Sins of Weakness 
and Wilfulness^ Death-bed Repentance, View of the 
Directory ; as also, in answer to the Romanist, who; 
taldng aavantage of the public ruin, hoped to erect 
thereon trophies to the Capitol, his Vindication of 
the Lord Falkland, who was not loilg before fallen 
in another kind of war. 

But now the King's affairs declining every where, 
and Oxford beins forced upon articles to surrender 
to die enemy, where, after the expiration of six 
months, all things were to^ be left to the lust and fury 
of a servile, and therefore insolent, conqueror $ 
though he foresaw a second and more fatal siege ap- 
proaching, aleaguerof encamped inevitable mischiefs ; 
yet he remitted nothing of his wonted industry, wri« 
ting his Tracts of Fraternal Correption^ and Powev 
of the Keys, and Apologies by Letter against the 
.pulpit-calumnies of Mi*.' Cheynel, and the exceptions 
istkensXYm Ptacticai CixtecMsm. 

In the mean time his sacred May esty, scdd by his 
Scottish into the hands of his English subjects, and 
farowht a prisoner to Holdenby, where, stripped of 
aU his royal attendants, and denied that common 
charity, which is afforded the worst of malefactors, 
the assistance of Divines, though he with importunity 
desired it ; he being taken from the Parliament Com<- 
nussioners into the possession of the army, at last 
obtsdiied that kindness from them, who were to be 
cruel at another rate, which Mras withheld by the two 
Houses, and was permitted the service of some few 
of his Chaplains, whom he by name bad sent for; and 
among them of Dr. Hammonds 

Aocordinjgly- the good Doctor attended on his 
Master in the several removes of Wobinm, Caveshan\, 
imd Hampton Court ; as also tfaenee into the Isle of 
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Wight^ where he continued till Chrifitmds 1647 ; at 
which tune his Majesty*s attendants were again put 
from him^ and he amongst the rest. 

Sequestered from this his melancholic, but most 
desired employment, he returned again to Oxford -, 
where being chosen Sub-Dean, an office to which 
belongs much of the scholastic governmetit of the 
College, and soon after proved to be the whole, the 
Dean, for the guilt of asserting the rights of his Ma^ 
jesty and University in his station of Vice-Chancellor, 
being made a prisoner, he undertook the entire ma** 
nagement of all affairs, and discharged it with great 
sumciency and admirable diligence, leaving his be^ 
loved studies to interest himself not only in modera- 
ting at divmity disputations, which was then an im- 
mediate.part of his task, but in presiding at the more 
youthfiil exercises of sophistry, themes, and decla- 
Biations ; redeeming still at night these vacuities of 
die day, scarce ever going to bed till after midnight, 
sometimes not till three in the morning, and yet cer- 
tainly rising to prayers at five. 
. Nor did his inspection content itself in looking to 
•the general performances of dutv, but descended to 
ah accurate survey of every one s both practice and 
ability ; so that this large society of scholars appeared 
•his private family, he scarce leaving any single per^ 
son without some mark or other of both his charity 
and care ; reheving the necessities in their several 
wants of money and of books, shaming the vicious to 
sobriety, encouraging the ingenuous to diligence, 
and finding stratagems to ensnare the idle to a love 
of study. But above all he endeavoured to prepare 
his charge for the reception of the impending perse- 
cution ; that they might adorn their profession, and 
not at the same time suffer for a cause of righteous-' 
ness, and as evil-doers. 

To this end he both admitted and solemnly in- 
vited all sober persons to his famijiarity and converse ; 
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andy beside that, received them to his weekly priYate 
office of fasting and humiliation. 

But now the long-expected ruin breaking m with 
its full weight and torrent, the yisitors, chafed with 
their former disappointments and delays, coming 
with hunters* stomachs^ and design to boot, for to 
seize first, and then devour the prey, by a new me* 
thod of judicature, began to kill, and then take pos- 
session; the excellent Doctor became involved in the 
general calamity. And whereas the then visual law 
of expulsion was immediately to banish into the wide 
woria by beat of drum, enjoining to quit the town 
within twenty-four hours, upon pain of being taken 
taken and used as spies, and not to allow the unhappy 
exiles time for the dispose either of their private af- 
£ur8, or stating the accounts of their respective col- 
leges or pupils ; the Reverend Dr. Sheldon, now Lord 
Bishop of London, and Dean of his Majesty's Chapel 
Royal) ^d Dr. Hammond, were. submitted to aeon** 
trary &te, and by an order firom a committee of Par- 
liament were restrained and voted to be prisoners' in 
that place, from which aU else were so severely driven. 
But such was the authority and command of exem* 
pla]7 virtue, that the person designed to succeed in 
the Canonry of Christ-Churchi though he had ac-» 
cepted of die place at London, and done his exer- 
cise for it at Oxford, acting as Public Orator, in flat- 
tering there the then-pretending ChanceUor, yet had 
not courage to pursue his undertaking, but volunta- 
rily relinqubhed that infamous robbery, and adhered 
to a less scandalous one in the country. And them 
the officer, who was commdnded to take Dr. Shel- 
don and him into custody, upon their designed re* 
moval, Colonel Evelin, then Governor of Walling- 
ford Castle, (though a man of as opposite principlea 
to Church and Churchmen as any of the adverse 
party,) wholly declined the employment ; solemnly 
protesting, that if they came to him, they should be 
entertained as friends, and not as prisoners. 
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But these ramorses {H^oved but of little effect; die 
Prebend of Christy-Churchy being suddenly supplied 
1)y a sec(md choice^ and Oxford itself being continued 
t;he place of their co^nement,: where accordingly 
the good Doctor remained, though he were demand-* 
ed by his Majesty to attend him in the Isle of Wight, 
at the treaty there, which then was again reinforced* 
The pretence, upon which both he and the Reve- 
rend Dr. Sheldon were refased, was, that they were 
prisoners 5 and probably the gaining that was the 
cause why they were so. But notwithstanding the 
denial of a personal attendance, the excellent Frince 
required that assistance, which might consist with 
absence ; and at this time sent for a copy of that Ser-» 
mon, which almost a year before he had heard preach-i 
ed in that place : the which Sermon his Majesty, and 
thereby the public, received with the accessidn of 
several others delivered upon various oecasicots. 

Dr* Hammond having continued about ten weeks 
in his restraiitt in Oxfokrd, where he begun to actu^ 
ate his design of writing ■ Annotations on the New 
Testament, (nor was it disproportionate^ that those 
Sacved Volumes^ a great part of which were wrote in 
bands, should be first commented upon by the very 
parallel suffering, and that the Work itself shoidd 
be so dedicated, and the Expositor fitted for his task 
by being made like the Authors^) by the interposi- 
'tion of &8 brother*in-law, Sir John T^nple, he had 
licence granted to be removed to a more acceptable 
confinement, to Clapham in Bedfordshire, the house 
in which his worthy friend Sir Philip Warwick 
fived : where soon after his arrival, that horrid mock- 
ery of justice, the rape and violence of all that is sa-» 
cred^ made more abominable by pretending to right 
and piety, the trial of the King, drerw on; and he 
b^g in no other capacity to interpose than by writ* 
ing, drew up an address to the General and Council 
0f OflSlcers, and tran^nitted it to them* And when 
that unexampled Villainy found this excuse, that 
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it was such bs could be pleaded for, and men in cool 
blood would dare to own and justify, he affixed his 
reply to the suggestions of Ascham and Goodwin. 
And now although he indulged his just and al^ 
most infinite grie&, which were transported to the 
utmostbounds of sober passion, the affectionate per- 
sonal respect he bore unto that glorious victiin being 
added to the detestation due unto the guilt itself, of 
which no man was more sensible than he who had 
strange antipathies to aU sin, he gave not up hunself 
to an unactive, dull amazement; but with the re* 
doubled use of fasting, tears, and solemn prayer, he 
resumed his wonted studies ; and besides his fitting 
the Anmtatums for the press, and his Uttle Tract of 
the Remonableness of Christian Religion^ he now 
composed his Latin one against Blonde! in the behalf 
of Episcopacy. 

Amidst these cares he met with another of a more 
importunate nature, the loss of his dear mother; 
which had this unhappy accession, that in her sick- 
ness he could not be permitted, by reason of his be- 
ing colicemed in the proclamation that banished 
those that adhered to the King twenty miles firom 
London, to visit her ; nor while she paid her latest 
debt to nature, to pay his earUer one of filial homage 
and attendance. 

A few months after, the rigour of that restraint 
with the dechning of the year (a season judged less 
commodious for enterprise) being taken off^, he re- 
moved into Worcestershire, to Westwood, the house 
of the eminendy-loyal Sir John Pakington;' where 
being settled, and proceeding in the edition of those 
his labours which he had begun at Clapham,his Ma- 
jesty coming to Worcester, by his neighbourhood to 
that place, the good Doctor, as he had the satisfac-* 
tion personally to attend his Sovereign, and the ho* 
hour to receive a letter from his own hand of great 
importance, for the satisfaction of his loyal subjects 
concerning his adherence to the established religipn 
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of the Church of England, wherein his Royal Father 
lived a saint, and died a martyr : so likewise had he 
On the other part the most immediate agonies for his 
defeat ; to which was added the calamity which fell 
Upon the family where he dwelt, from the persecu- 
tion and danger of the generous master of it. But it 
pleased God to give an issue out of both those diffi- 
culties, especially in the miraculous deliverance of 
his sacred Majesty ; a dispensation of so signal an 
importance, that he allowed it a solemn recognition 
in his constant offices during his whole Ufe : receiving 
that tinusual interposition of Providence as ar pledge 
from Heaven of intended future mercies, to use his 
own words. That God, who had thus pqwetftdly reS" 
cued him from Egypt, would not suffer him to perish 
in the wildertwss ; but tiiough his passage be through 
the Red Sea, he would at last bring him into Canaan; 
that he should come out of his tribuiations a>s gold 
imt of the fire, purified, but not consumed. 

But notwithstanding these reflections, founded 
upon piety and reliance upon Heaven, the present 
state of things had a quite diffisrent prospect in com- 
mon eyes ; and the generality of men thinking their 
religion as troublesome a burthen as their loyalty, 
with the same prudence by which they changed their 
mild and gracious Sovereign for a bloody Tyrant, 
began to seek a pompous and imperious Church 
abroad, instead of a pious and afflicted one at home« 
To which event the Roman Missionaries gave their 
liberal contribution, affording their preposterous 
charity to make them proselytes, who had na mind 
to be confessors or martyrs. Hereupon the Doctor 
thought it highly seasonable to write his Tract of 
Schism, and oppose it to that most popular topic^ 
thereby they amused and charmed their fond dis- 
ciples. And whereas the love of novelty prevailed 
in several other kistances, as m controlling the use 
and authority of the Scripture, defending incestuous 
marriages, polygamy, divorce, the anabaptizing of 
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infants, the schiattatical ordiiiaiion of flaiaisteis by 
mete Presbyters^ and disuse of the ^stivals of the 
Church ; he applied his antidotes to each ; by which 
means he made himself the connaon mark of oppo- 
sition to all parties : for, (besides the assaidts from a 
whole classis of antagonists, which the Dissertations 
had enoaged against him, and to which he was pre- 
paring his defence,) upon the Romanists* part he was 
charged by the Catholic Gentleman and hia Armour- 
bearer S. W • ; on the Presbyterian account by Mr* 
Cawdry and Mr. Jeanres ; and in the behalf of die In- 
dependents and Anabaptists, by Mr^.Owenand Mr. 
Tombs ; not to mention seTeral others^ that sought 
themselves a name by being his gainsayera, but 
failed of their purpose, by bringing only spite and 
passion into the quarrel, and ao were to be answered 
only by pity and silence. 

rior Sd he only stand and keep at bay this Hiui- 
tiplied contest ; but, as if this had not been, taak 
tobugh, besides the intercurrent offices of life, .his 
reception of visits, answering of letters, his constant 
reaching and catechising, he found leisure to write 
is Tract oi Fundamentals^ his Paranesis, his Review 
of the Annotations; and amidst all, to be in debt to 
nis importunate antagonists for nothing but their 
railing, leaving that the only thing unanswered : nay, 
more than so, brought several of them even 4Uider 
their own hands to recognize their sense of their on- 
due procedure used by them unto'him ; which their 
acknowled^ents yet remain, and are producible 
upon occasion. 

And would to God he had met no other opposi^ 
tion ; for in th^ entrance on these conflicts, that 
strmigth of body, which .before had faithfully at- 
tended his inde&tigable mind, began to fail him-^ and 
those four tormuents of disease, which aingle bavQ 
been judged a competent trial of human sunersnce, 
the stone, the gout, the cholic, and the cramp, the 
last of which was to him as tyrannous as any of the- 
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fbimer, became in a manner the constant exercise 
of his Christiim fortitude f^ patience ; affording him 
from this time to the end of his life very rare and 
dbort inteiVals of vigorous health. 

But among all his labours^ although polemic dis^^ 
eotirses were otherwise most uneasy, as engaging to 
converse with men in passion, a thing he naturally 
abhorred, his Parrnne^^ a persuasive and pi^ticid 
Tract, (which now he wrQte, and which upon that 
account, was, extremely ^ agreeable to his desirea^) 
cost him most throes wd pai^s of birth, ^a having 
been penned first intents, aind then in ink : for how* 
4^ver with great serenity he entertained all other ae* 
cidents, having . habituated himself to his.b^love4 
doctrine o{ subliming, mt to the wUlqfQodafoBej kui 
to his wisdoms both mhieh,, he was u^ed to sfty, awe 
perfectly one thing in thi^t blest agetd^ yet in this ia-» 
stance the tenderness of his #oul sieemed to h^ve 
melted his resolution ; the occasion of that Treatise 
being Jhe interdict of Jan. 1655, whi^h disabled the 
loyal sufiering Clergy from doing any ministerial 
act; which he resented with the highest passion, not 
oidy upon the genial account of Qod's more imme-i 
diate displeasure to the nation legible therein, bitty 
what he had- much less reason to do in reference to 
his own particular^ he looking on this dispenslition 
of Providence a& Grod's prcmoundng him unworthy 
to do him service, ^A<r reproaching (to use hisi^wn 
words) his. former tmprqfttablenesSf by easing, him oui 
us strau> to the duf^hiU, Nor should any confiideta^^ 
tion that terminated on himself have persuaded lum 
at all to regard that tyrannous iqunctioii, had not 
charity to the family where he was made him con- 
tent to admit of an expedient that secured «|dl real 
duties, whilst he for some short time forbore that at« 
tendance on the altar, which was the very joy of his 
life. 

And now, though his physicians had earnestly focr 
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Mdden fais accustomed fastingB, and his own weak- 
nesses gave forcible suffirages to their advice ; yet 
he resinned his rigours, esteeming this calamity such 
a one as admitted no exception, which should not 
be «ontIiyed ; but that it became men to be martyrs 
too5 and deprecate even in death. 

While he thus earnestly implored the aids of 
Ueav^a, and exhorted unto present duty, he omitted 
not a third expedient, the securing a succession to 
the Church, thereby to preserve its future being: 
and this he did not only in reference to the superior 
order of Episcopacy, which it has pleased God now 
to -secure by another more gracious method of bis 
listvottr» and even miraculous goodness ^ but also in 
the 'inferior attendance on the altar: the latter of 
which, as it was an -enterprise suiting well with his 
heroic mind, so was it no way answering fais narrow 
foftimes. The thing in his design was this : Whereas 
the ancient stock of Clergymen were by this edict 
hi a manner rendered useless, and«the Church was 
at best4ike the Roman State in its first beginning, 
a nation of ancient persons hasting to their graves, 
who must in a few years be wasted ; he projected, by 
pensions unto hopeful persons in either University, 
to maintain a seminary of youth, instituted in piety 
Md learning, upon the sober principles and^ld esta- 
blishmeiit of the Anglican Church. In which work 
though the assistances he presumed on failed* in a 
great measure, yet somewhat not inconsidevable in 
this kind by himself and friends he did achieve, and 
kept'on foot until his death.: In his instructions to 
them i^hom he employed in this affair, he gave in 
charge earefuUy to seek out such as were pioiudy tn* 
dimedrtind to prefer that qualification before uMone^ 
tifed good parts ; adding this as a certain maxim, 
t/mt ew^nplary virtue must restore the Church. 

And whereas that black defeat at Worcester, 
raising the insolent Tjnrant here unto that greatness 
which almost outwent the impudence of his hopes, 
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made him to be feared by foreign natiom almost as 
much as hated by his own, the loyld sufferers abroad 
became subjected to the worst effect of banishment, 
and even there expelled and driven from their flights ; 
so paraUeling in their exigencies the most immediate 
objects of that Monster's fury. The excellent Doc- 
tor, to'whose diffusive virtue the Umitel of the nation 
were too strait a circle, thought this a season ta ' 
exert his charity ; accorditigly, though fhis greatest 
duty were solemnly declared treason, he then con* 
tinned to send over several sums for their reUef. 

Which practice of his, by the surprise of the 
person intrusted, being discovered to the T3rrant, 
he was alarmed with the expectation of that usage, 
which was then a certain consequent of such me* 
ritorious acts. But this adventure brought no- 
thing of amazement or disturbance to the Doctor, 
his most importunate reflection being only this ; that 
he seemed to have gained an opportunity of saying 
something very home to that fierce Monster con- 
cerning his fotd.deeds, and to discourse the appro- 
priate ways remaining to alleviate at least, if not to 
expiate for them ; which he purposed within himself 
to press to the highest advants^e : and indeed this 
was the only issue of that so threatening accident^ 
6od*s restraining power interposing here, and ex«> 
emplifying upon hun what in others he was wont to 
Ob(»erve, that they who least considered hazard in the 
doing i^ their dutiesy fared still best. 

And this success, as it was indeed, and accord- 
ingly he frequently acknowledged it for, an .^ninent 
act of the Divine Providence ; so we may likewise 
take it as a signal testimony of the commanding 
worth the Doctor had, which extorted a reverence 
to his person from that worst of men, and rendared 
him a sanctuary, perhaps thie only one this architeet 
of mischief stood in awe of, and even his sacrileffe 
preserved inviolate. ^ 

Nor did this danger being over, as with others in 
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all likeliiiood it would have done, persuade to can* 
tiim for the {ufture ; but with Ilie wonted dSig^iioe 
that formeiiy he uaedy he immediately {Nroceeded, 
and cheerfully went on in the pursue of his h^tcne 
charity. 

And now, besides the replies which the iinportift? 
nities of Mr« Owen, Mr. Jeanes, fmd Mr. Tomba 
di«w from him, W. S. continuing his k>ud damour^ 
and impudent triumph at his own foUy, the ffQ^dd 
Doctor suffered himself to be engaged on that lO]^ 
answer, which proved the last of that hii^ be made, 
excepting ihat^mngle sheet put out a few mcoiths be-* 
fore his deaths as a specimen to what desperatf^abifts 
the pattens of tfaeBoman cause wiire driren: far 
though some (tf his fiends advised him to remit tii»al 
divinity buffoon to be answered in his own wi^ l>y a 
sl%hterpen; he by no means w<Mild. admit of Ae 
proposal^ resolving it unfit that another ^kwlddo kk . 
Ms bekalfwhat was indecent for Mmse^ to do; tmd 
though there wot no respect to be had of W. JS* yet 
was the sacred eause to be managed, with reverence 
and airftd regard. While this was in himdy the se« 
coBd Jkeniew of the AnnotaUons came to hdbt, as dbio 
the BxposUum on the Book ofPsalmSf and so<m after 
the pamc Discourse of God!s Grace emd Decrme^ 
ventflated between him and his dear ftiend tiaie reve«» 
rend and most learned Dr. Sanderson^: now Lord 
Bishop dT Lincoln, occasioned by some letter^ whidt 
had passed on that subject between thasaid Dodbor 
and the Reverend Dr. Pierce. To thu knmecyately 
succeeded the Latin Tract of Co^SrmM^Jo% in aii- 
sw^ to the exceptions of Mr. Daill^ which wem 
Aen parqmred for the press, though detained mnsh 
longer upon prudential, or rather .charitative const* 
derations, a respect to which .was striody had si all 
the Doctor's writings ; it bdng his care not imly to 
l^ublfBh sober and oonvindng, but witiial jseaaonafak 
useftd truths. 

He was likewise ei^rpdntig afiurther Commeniarjf 

S 
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CMS the CM T09km€fitf md hegm pn the Bode of 
Ptorerbst and finiihed a third part of. it : but the. 
ooQipletiDn ofllrit^iad all other %lm gjm^ intend-^ 
vmatB^at the eipttAy learned, pious, and iodefatig^ 
able authcNTv receiTed here a full period.; it pleasuig' 
dtedirine Ftonim&n to l^e to himself this high 
eyaittple of all mofai and Chrti|ti(a^:^c^ndes, in a 
seaaoawhen |he Church and natjioa wQuld kasft, 
havebe^ai^depxii^d of his aids toifwde^ the ceiBent« 
iag of Aose beeaehes which then began to oflfer at 
a^doaure. 

It iii easily to be presumed, th^ tead/er .will npt be 
diBoU^ed, if; we < while divert i^om this remaining 
siidder part jnf the «mderti^n narrative, and eniet* 
tain him with a survey of the p^scwl accomplish'' 
ments of the excelleiM; Doctor ; the particulars whereof 
WKM^d not readiljf l^ve fallen into the thr^^ of his- 
toey^ or at.lettst had hi^n disjointed there, and uuh 
dar disadvantage ;: but will be joade to stand in a 
much fairer K^t, when represei^led to the ]riew by 
way .of character and picture. 

And therefore to tms prospect we cheerfully' in<^ 
vite att eyes, in whoae esteem virtue itfK^f is lovely* 

•The firame of his body waajwch a& suited wiui 
die noble .use to which it was i^si^ed, tbe enter« 
tainniff & most pure Mid active 9oul, built eqiuilly to 
the. advairtagea of strength and cpmeliness^ His 
stature was ci just fa^^t and :all prop€)ffti(»(iate di* 
menuQiis, avoUuig the e^e^ of gross and mea* 
gi% advantaged by a ^acdEiil calrrsage, at once most 
grave, and yet as mucn obliging* : His f%ce carried 
di^pnity and attractives in it, scarce, ever cloil4ed with 
a 'fiRBWB, or so mneh as darkened by reservedness. 
Ifis eye waa quick and. sprightfiil, his complexion 
dear and florid^ so that, especially in his jf0a^ ,he 
had the esteem of a very beauteous f&c^w ; which 
was lessened only by the colour of his hair : though 
if the. sentence of other ages and clinial$t9 bo of 
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value^ that reasonably miglit be TOOGhed as an ac^ 
cession to it. 

To this outward structure was joined that straigth 
of constitution, patient of severest toil and hardsmp; 
insomuch that for the most part of his life, in the 
fiercest extremity of cold, he took no other advaa-. 
tage of a fire, than at the greatest distanee that he 
could to look upon it. As to diseases, till immode* 
rate study had wrought a change, he was in a man- 
ner only liable to fevers, which too a constant tem- 
perance did in a great measure prevent, and still as- 
sisted to relieve and cure. 

Next to his frame of body, if we survey his in- 
ward fitculties^ we shall find them just tmto the pro- 
mises of his outward shape. His sight was quick to 
an unusual degree ; insomuch that if by chance he 
saw a knot of men, a flock of sheep, or herd of cat* 
tie, being engaged in discourse, and not at all think- 
ing of it, he would involuntarily cast up theb num-* 
her, which others after long delays could hardly 
reckon. His ear was accurate, and tuned to his har- 
monious soul ; so that, having never learned to sing 
by book or study, he would exactly perform his part 
of many things to a harpsicon or thborbo; and fre- 
quently did so in his more vigorous years, after the 
toil and labour of the day, and before the r^naining 
studies of the night. His elocution was free and 
graceful, prepared at once to charm and to cosa- 
mand his audience: and when with preaching at his 
country charge he had in some degree, lost the due 
manage of his voice, his late sacred Majesty, by 
talking notice of the change, became his master of 
music, and reduced him to his ancient decent modu* 
. lation ; a kindness which tiie Doctor very gratefully 
acknowledged to his dying day, and reported not 
only as an instance of the meek and tender conde- 
s<^nsioni^ of that grakiious Prince, but improved to 
persuade others by so great an example to that idost 
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fnendly office of telHng persons of their faults, with* 
out which very commonly (as here it happened) men 
mast be so fkr from amending their errors, that it is 
morally imposnfale they should ever know ihem. 

As to Ms more mferior faculties, we must allow 
the first place to his invention, his richest, altogether 
unexhausted treasure, whose flowings were with that 
fidl torrent, that for several years^ after his choice of 
subject, which generally he had in prospect before- 
hand, a little meditation on the Saturday night made 
up his sermon:. but in the last twelve of his life, find- 
ing the recollection of his thoughts disturb his sleep, 
he remitted the particular care of the composition 
and method of his future discourse to the Sunday 
morning, wherein an hour's consideration fitted him 
to the office of the day. With the hk6 swiftness he 
despatched his writings, usually composing faster 
than his amanuensis, though a very dexterous per* 
son, could transcribe after him. His Consideratiam 
of Present Necessity concerning Episcopacy^ were 
drawn up after ten o'clock at nignt in a friend' s 
chamber, who professes, that sitting by ^11 the while, 
he remembers not that he took off pen from paper 
till he had dohe ; and the very next morning, it be- 
ing ftilly approved by the Bishop of Salisbury, he 
sent it to the press ; to which work he could have 
no premeditation or second thoughts, he being that 
very night after supper employed by the before- 
mentioned Lord Bishop of Salisbury, now of Win- 
chester, on that task. So likewise he began his 
Tract of Scandal at eleven at might, and finished it 
before he went to bed. Nor was this a peculiar or 
extraordinary tibing with him, but most customary ; 
five sheets having amidst his other diversions been 
sundry times his one day's work ; adding to it so 
much of the night as he frequently borrowed from 
sleep and supper : and indecld such were his diver- 
sions, so many and so im]K>rtunate, that, notwith- 
standing this incredible eas^ of writing, it is hardly 
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MagiBable how he could compass the tyAe of what 
he did: for he that shall conrider hk laborious 
way^ immersed hi alllkost infinite qootatiOiiB, to WhkA 
the ttirAing over books^ and cotiscdtiDig several edi« 
tions was absolutely needfol ; Us obligation to read 
not only classic authors^ but the more recent abor- 
tions of the piressy wherein he proved frequMxdy con* 
cemed ; his perusal of the writings of his friends and 
strangers int^ided to be public \ his- review of his 
own worksy and correcting them wkh has own hand; 
sheet by sheets as they came fortib, whidi he did to 
all his later tracts ; his reception of virfts; whcNb^ 
t)f civittty, or for resolution of conscience/ or infn- 
mation iri points of difficulty^ which were numerous, 
and great devourers of his time ; his agcficy ibr men 
of quality, providing them schoolmasters for thdr 
childreti, and ehapMdS in their hoiisei^ in wbieh nt*^ 
fittfhe had set up a kind of oflice of address ; Us 
gfef^Ml c6)rrespondencies by letter, whereof some 
eo6t him ten, others twenty, thirty, forty, raqr aixty 
iiheets of paper, and ever took up two days of the 
week entirely to themselves ; the time exhausted by 
his sicknesses, which in the later years of his life 
gave him but short and seldom trude, and alwa^ 
made it necessary for him not to stir fimn his chair, 
or so much as read a letter, for two hours after every 
meal, failance wherein being certainly revenged by 
a fit of the gout ; his not only constant preaching 
and instrueting the family where he was, and his 
Visiting the sick both there and in the neighbour^ 
hood ; but amidst all, his sure returns of prayer, so 
flrequent and so constant as certaiidy to chaflenge to 
themselves a great portion of the day : he, I say, 
th^t shaH compiite and sum up this, the particulars 
whereof ^re nakedly set down without any straining 
of the truth, or flourish of expression, must be to 
seek what point of vactmt time renuuned yet undis*' 
posed; I do not say to write books^ b|it even to 
breathe ai^ H^ a pttle m^ 
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After a-fierious r^ection on the premises^ and 
full debate thereon^ the account given by that ex- 
cdlent person who had the happiness of being the 
nearest and most constant witness of the before- 
recited severak, seems the best and chiefly sadsfac* 
tory that possibly can be made ; that he gained time 
for his writing books by the time he spent in prayer, 
wlulst (a more than ordinary assistance attending his 
devotions) his closet proved his Ubrary; and he stu- 
died most upon his knees. 

As to his memory, it was serviceable, but not of- 
ficious; faithfid to things and businfess, but imwil- 
lingly retaining the contexture and punctuahties of 
words ; which defect he frequently lamented, it be- 
ing harder with him to get one sermon by heart than 
to pen twenty. 

His way of speech and faculty of communicatihg 
notions was sufficiently happy, having, only this best 
kind of defect, exuberance and surplusage of plenty, 
the tide wA torrent of his matter being not easily 
eonfined by periods; whereby his style, though 
round and comprehensive, was encumbered some- 
times by par^itheses, and became difficult to vulvar 
understandings v but by the use of writing, and his 
desire to accommodate himself to all capacities, he 
in his later years had mastered that defect, which 
was so slight, that notwithstanding k, he deserved 
from the most accurate judge and greatest master of 
English rhetoric, which this age hath given, his late 
saerod Majesty, this character and testimony. That 
he woi the mostneAwrdl orator he ever heard* 

As to acquired habits, and abilities in learning, 
his writings have given the world sufficient account 
of them, there remains only to observe, that the 
range imd cmnpass of his knowledge filled the whole 
circle of the arts, and reached those severala, which 
single do exact an entire man unto themsdves, and 
full age* To be accurate in the grammar and idioma 
of the tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make iaU 
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their graces serve his eloquence ; to have traversed 
aiicientj and yet be no stranger in modem writers ; 
to be 'Studied in philosophy, and familiarly versed 
in all the poUter classic authors ; to be learned m 
School-^divinity, and a master in Church-antiquity^ 
perfect and ready in the sense of Fathers, Councils, 
Ecclesiastical Historians and Liturgies; to have de- 
voured so much, and yet digested it, is a rarity in 
nature and in diUgence; whicH haa but few examples. 

But after all we must take leave to say, and do it 
upon sober recollection, that the Doctor's learning 
was the least thing in him ; the. Scholar was here 
less eminent than the Christian : his speculative 
knowledge, that gave light to the most dark and dif- 
ficult proposals, became eclipsed by the more daz- 
zling lustre of his practical. In the catalogue of his 
virtues, his chastity and temperance may claim the 
earliest place, as being the sacrists to the rest ; and 
in him were therefore only not the greatest of fak 
excellencies, because every thing else was so. 

His appetite was good, but the restraint of it was 
very eminent and extraordinary ; for his diet was of 
the plainest meats, arid commonly not only his dishes, 
but the parts of them, were such as most others 
would renise. Sauces he scarce ever tasted of^ but 
often expressed it his wonder horn ratUmal creatures 
^iauld eat for any thing bui health, since he that did 
eat or drink that which ndght cause a Jit of .the stone 
or gout, though a year t0er, therein unmanned him* 
^If', and acted a^ a beast. So that his self-denials 
were quite contrary to tiie usual ones ; for consider* 
ing the time lost in eating, and the vacancy succeed- 
ing it, his meals were the greatest pressure, and his 
fasting-day the most sensual part of his week. 

In the time of his fiiU and more vigorous health 
he sddom did eat or drink more than once in twenty- 
.four hourd, and some fruit towards night ; and two 
>days in every week, and in Lent and Ember-week 
three days, he eat but once in thuty-six. Nor dU 
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he evet with so mueh regret subnut unto any pre*^ 
smpt, as when his physiciansy after his great fever 
that he had in Oxford, required him to eat suppers: 
which severity of injunction he soon shook off, and 
returned to his beloved abstinence, until renewed in- 
firmities brought him back unto the penance of xnore 
indulgence to himself. 

As he had the, greatest indi£^ence to what he 
eat, so had he the greatest observation too^ especially 
when it came to be made point of diet and prescrip- 
tion ; for in this case he was most exact, never tast- 
ing of any prohibited meats, though some of them 
had befpre the advantage of being customary to- 

, wards their seeming necessary : and herein his pa- 
late was so tractable and subdued to the dictates of 
an higher choice, that he really thought no meat 
pleasant,' but in proportion to its wholesomeness : 
even his beloved apples he would oft say he would 
totally abandon, as soon as they should appear to be 
no more than barely innocent, and not of use. And 
if by chance or inadvertency he had at any time 
tasted of an interdicted dish, as soon as he perceived 
it, he discovered a dislike both with himself and 
what he had been surprized with. 

The caifving at the table he always made his pro- 
vince, which he said he did as a diversion to keep . 
him from eating overmuch : but certainly diat prac- 
tice had another more immediate cause, a natural 
distcibutiveness of humour, and a desire to be em- 

' ployed in the relief of eveiry kind of want of .every 
person. The report, and much more the sight, of 
. a luxurious feeder would turn his stomach ; so that 
he was in more danger to be sick with odiers' sur- 
feits than his o¥m ; charity seining a part of his 
complexion, while he performed a natoral sponta- 
neous penance for his neighbour's vice, as wen as a 
deliberate one in sorrowing for it* 

His temp^ance in sleep resembkd that of his 
meats, midnight being the usual time of bis going ta 
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rest, irid foui^ or five, and very rarely she, the hour 
of his rising. There was scarce any thing he re- 
sented so much in his hifimities and niuhipM^d dis- 
eases, ^ their having abridged him of hls^ tught-stn- 
dies, professing thereby he lost not onlp his greater 
pleasure^ bid highest adcmdage in nferente to busi- 
ness* 

His disposal of himself in the Other pArts of time 
was to piT^petnal industry and diligence : he ntttonljr 
avoided, but bore a perfect hate, ands^^utedtohave 
a fijrdble anflpsithy to idleniess, and scarcely r^dom- 
mended iftny thing in bis advicfes with that cohcern 
and Vigdttr, as to be furnished ahoAps with somewhat 
-to do. Thii^ he proposed as the best expedient 
both &r innocence and pleasure; assuring^ that >zo 
burihJen is more heavy , trtempttUion mdtv daHgtrouSf 
than to hate time^ He on one's hand. Besides those 
portions of time; Which the necessities of liattir^ and 
of ciiH life extorlSed ih^m him, there ilras not a n^ 
hute of the da^ which he left vacant. When he 
wa&ed abroad, which he did not so much to re- 
-create hiihseBJ as to 6b<y the prescripts of his phy- 
sldan, he never failed td take a book with Wmy and 
read all the while r and in his chamber also he' had 
"bne lay constanftly oj^en, out of which his servajit 
*iread to him while^ he' was dressing and tmdressing.: 
"^by which arit pieee of husbandry in shbrt space he 
*dfestoiitched several c6hsiderable voltitiies. 

Hiii ^ay was still to cast into paper tXL bis obser- 
vations, and dit^et them to his preseift' purposes; 
'/i^hereiri he had aridfticredfHe dexterity; scaree ever 
"readiiig^'iny thtiifg/ifhichhe did nbt make subser- 
' vieh# in orte - kind e* other. He was tiiled t6 say, Ife 
cOtdd noidbfdeioWkwUh himseff, and ti&e^ore Was 
so diltgehtiy frcMiteA of that wnich he -oafled feff er 
c6mpany. Hi Ms^sicknesses, if tiiey #ere hot so vio- 
lent to niake the recollection of thou^ft^fimpO^sftte, 
lie neveV ihterrtitted study, biit rath^'t^Mfofeed it 
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of paiiu /The gout, by its most frequent and impor- 
tunate retonis, exceeded his other maladies ; in wmch, 
although the.£rBt most fiurious assaults wene sure to 
beat lum from his study^ and for a time confine hun 
to his bed ; yet, as soon as he had recovered his chair, 
he resumed his pen too, and plied it as hard as 
though he had ailed nothing. 

Next to downright idleness he disliked slow and 
dilatory undertakmgs; thinking it a great folly to 
roend tjaat time in gazing upon business, which 
«hould have served for the doing of it. In his own 
practice he never considered longer than tiU he 
could discern whether the thing proposed was fit or^ 
not : wben that was seen, he immediately set to work. 
When he had perfected one business, he could not 
^idure tahave his thoughts lie fiillow, but was pre« 
sently consulting what next to set about. 
' But when we reckon up and audit the expences 
of the Doctor's time, we cannot pass his constant 
tribute of it paid by him to Heav^i in the offices of 
prayer ^ which took up so liberal proportions of each 
day unto itself, for the ten last years of his life, and 
probably the preceding. Besides occasional and 
SHpemumeraiy addresses, his certain perpetual re^ 
tuins exceeded David's seven times a day. As socn 
as h€ was ready, (which was usually early,} he ^ayed 
in his. chamber with his servant, in a peculiar fbrm 
composed for that purpose : after tim he retired to 
his own more secret devotions in his closet. Betwixt 
ten and eleven in themi»?iung-he had a solemn inter<" 
cesdon in reference to the national calamities : to 
this^ after a htde distance, succeeded the momng 
office of the Churdbi which he particularly de- 
sired to perforin in hk own person) imdwo«dd by 
ipo'ineans: accept the ease of Wring it lisad by aay 
mthtk. In^^the afternoon he tod another hoinr m 
fimaJ^ptaymg whielionSlliidiqrsheeidai^ed, and 
«0 idMjgbiy^^obttctvedi tkaJkiianyJO/b^i^^mj-hvahmm 
«^eliii^^}iiul divaiiid Vw at tlie ummI timi, bai6> 
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paired his soul at the coat of his^body ; and^ notwith* 
.standing the injunctions of his physicians^ which in 
other cases he was careful to obev^ spent the sui^pcar- 
time therein. About five o'clock the solemn private 
prayers for the nation and the evening-^service of the 
Church returned. At bed-time his private prayov 
closed the day : and after all even the night waa not 
without its office, the Slst Psalm being Us designed 
midnieht entertainment. 

In nis prayers, as his attention was fixed and 
steady, so was it infiamed with passionate fervours, 
insomuch that very frequently his transport threw 
him prostrate on the earth : his tears also would in- 
.terrupt his words ; the latter happeiung not .oidy 
upon the pungent exigencies of present or impend* 
ing judgments, but in the common service of the 
Church : which, notwithstanding his concealments, 
being tak^a notice of by a person of good sufficiency, 
once a member of his House in Oxford, that became 
of late years a prosdyte to the new extemporary 
way ; he, among his other topics whereby he thought 
to disparage set forms, used in discourse tOi urge tbe 
lieartless coldness of them,. and, to adorn his triumph, 
would make it his solemn, wonder, how a person^of 
so good parts as Dr. Hammond was certainly master 
of, could find motive for his tears in the Confession 
in. the beginning of the Liturgy. So much does pas- 
sion and. misguided zeal transport the most sensible^ 
that this man, otherwise sagacious enough, never 
considered how ill an instance he had made ; which 
shewed, it was the coldness of the votary, and not th« 
,pray^, that was in faulty whenever fervour was d^* 
cient at the public office of the Church. 

The charity and extent of his. prayers was as eiui* 
berant as tiiie zeal and fervour : be thought it very 
umeasoiHible that our intei;cessi<ui8 should jnot be as 
Auaversal as our Saviour's redet(M>tiaii was ; . and 
mmM ewmlaiii of tha^ thrift . ftnd narcown^s .iif 
iiiind» to which we ar^. so fpi^onej cinifimng ^hu <mt 
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.either to ourselves and relatives^ or at most to those 
little angled of the world that most immediately eon- 
cemed us^ and which on due account hear very low 
proportions to the whole. There was no emergent 
'distress, however remote^ but it enlarged his Litany ; 
- every year's harvest and new birth of mischiefs, which 
for several ones past constantly fell on the orthodox 
and loyal party in the nation, removed itself from the 
sanguinary edicts of the Tyrant, to be transcribed 
.and expiated by his pathetical office of devotion: jn 
which calendar and rubric the 30th of January was 
sure to have'a very solemn place, and a peculiar ser* 
vice prepared for it. 

Nor did he only take to heart general national 
concernments, but even the more private exigences 
of the sick and weak had.a constant interest in his 
prayers : among all which none had so Uberal a part 
a^ they that merited them least, yet wanted them 
most ; his and (what was usually tihe same thii^) the 
Church's and God's enemies. He never thought he 
had assured his forgiveness of injuries,, unless he re- 
turned good for them ; and though other opportuni- 
ties of this best kind of .retaliation might tail him, 
that of his intercessions never did. 

* 

Three persons the^re were, who above all men by 
unworthy malice and impotent virulence had highly 
.disobliged him ; but he, in recompence of thdbr guilty * 
had a peculiar daily prayer purposely in their be- 
half: and though in the openness of his conversatioa - 
with his most intimate acquaintance he confessed 
thus much, yet he never named the persons, though 
probably that was the only thinff which he conceal- 
ed ; it being his method to withhold nothing, espe- 
,cii9lly of conficience or privacy, from one he owned 
as finiend. 

. And having mentioned the name otfriendt how* 
.eveiT inddentwyi we must not leave it without ho* 
voBpi ; firie^s^lup being the next sacred thi^ uhto 
religum iD:iheaiyrehe«fti<wifi of our excellent Doctor» 

1 
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a tiitfie oTirUch he^asa passaonate lwer» and witk 
wfakh he ever seenMd to hare contracted friendship. 
Tfc^tudon of liiiiidstheiehy produced^ he judged, the 
Qtmoet pofait of haman happinesft, the verj best jHwe 
4uodon thai nature has in store, or grows mm 
earth. 

Upon tins grbund he used with all faidusttioos 
art to recommend and propagate friendship unto 
others ; itaid where he saw several persons tibat he 
judged cUpabte of being made acouainted to mutual 
advantage, he would contrive that league ; and where 
hhaself had kindness unto any so afiied, he would 
still enjoin them to be kinder to each other than to 
him : besides, he still laboured to make aU his friends 
endeared to each of them. 

When he ever happened to see or be in company 
%ith sueh as had an nfliiilate and hearty kmdnessm 
^each other, he would be much transpo^rted in the 
^nt^iiplation of it ; and where it was seasonaMe, 
Would c^ntf acknowledge that hb satisfaction. 

In the liiit and numbar of his friends there chanced 
to be three persons, who, having in their youA con- 
tracted a strict intimacy, hftd undertaken the same 
profession, and accordmgly had the siitne common 
)studtes and designments, and with thefie the oppor- 
ttuiity through the lato troubles to live in view of 
«aeh other ; wh6m, for that reason, he was used witli 
an oiyli^g ehvy to prcmounee the imH happy wien 
^naiimAad. 

Aeeoidiligly he professed, tl^t for his pattieular * 
At^'hittf no iuehuHBy of et^0^ing anything f esbfre' 
Jt0e§im/¥&ni the person UN^kwi he Ui$edf io thai M^ 
fti&triti being happy was the n^ttdie^t iMy to make 
hi^ so. Then^fore, wheen one enunendy near to lAa 
in that relation was careless of health, his most press* 
ittj^ ^l^tteent Vastus ccniphdbit of «Mkfai3«eibs4tolum. 
lALtid ^ Way ^ meassfrmg IbHettiecp'was sdmitofii 
M to^ :tib4f 'ft: WQ^iM ocectf ev^ hi4bei^noiit - uMsi 
tlMMMiN '^iriliiir Hieii^ IM 'IM«! tii^^tbi«(B^ 
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l:able peculiai'ly whote^ihe in' relation td Us Inftrtaii- 
tifeSy if his firiend, who was in a fike weak eonditfen, 
forbare to eat of it in ci'nlity to him, he'would resent 
it as his singular uhhappiness^ afi^r so many profts- 
sions, not to be believed^ tha^ he had a thausamltmes 
raiher thca his friend shotdd have that which was eoti* 
dtteible to heatthf than to have if himself ; and then m* 
'Sumedy that ^tMs were h^lieted^ it wete in^i^dmbk 
any one shomd attempt to expreis kindness by robbifig 
him of his greater pteasure. 

Tne l^riiicipal thing he contracted for in friendship 
was a finee use of mutual admonition ;* which he cohf- 
.^ned not to the grossisr guilts^ which enemies and 
common fame were likely to observe and mind men 
of, but emended it unto prudential &ilit]^s, indeceK^ 
des, and even suspicious and barely doubtfb) actions ; 
nay, beyond that, unto those virtuous ones, which 
might have been improved and rend^i'ed better. He 
*was used to say, it was a poor design (^friendship to 
keep the person he admitted to his brealst Ofdyjrom 
being scandalous; ctsifthephysitnanskOuMewdetwou^ 
Ofdy to secure his patient from the plague. And whd(t 
he thus articled for he punctually himself performed, 
and exacted back again to be retumed'Hnto' hhiself 

^d if for ally while he observed that no remem- 
brance had been offered to him, he grew afraid and 
almost jealous of the omission, suspecting that the 
courtier had supplanted the friend; and ^heiefor^ 
earnestly enforced the obligation of being faitfafidhi 
this point: and when with much ado -SOmciwhat of 
advertisement was picked up» he re<ieitted it alwayis 
dis great kindness ; and though the whdle ground of 
It happened to be nlistake, yet he sdllTfetitmed'iii6i<rt 
Diffectionate thanks. 

' His good wiB, when placed on an^, was softt^d 
and rooted, that even supervemng vice, to which he 
h^ the greatest detestation imaginaUe, eovSA tmt 
"easSy jfemove it ; theabhorrency or Aeir guflt^-fe^iv^ 
iHgnbt ^idy a charity, iiiit€ettdeme«s tolftefe per- 
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sons : aiidj as he has professedi his ccmoemment ra^ 
ther increased than lessened by this means^ compas* 
sion being in that instance added unto love. There 
were but two thingSi which (he would say) were apt 
to give check to his affections^ pride and falseness: 
where he saw these predominant^he thought he could 
never be a friend to any purpose, because he could 
n^er hope to do any good ; yet even there he would 
intend his prayers,, so much the more by how much 
the less he could do besides. He so much abhorred 
artifice and cunning, that he had prejudice to all con- 
ceahnents and pretensions. When any with much 
circumlocution and contrivance had endeavoured to 
sh|^ow their main drift and purpose, he would im-* 
iqediately look through all those mists, and, where it 
was in any degree seasonable, would make it appear 
he did so : bis charity of fraternal reproof having only 
this caution or restraint, the hearer's interest; of 
which he judged, that when, advice did not do good, 
it was hardly sieparable from doing harm ; and on 
this ground sometimes he did desist. But whereso- 
ever he gave an admonition, he prefaced it always 
with 45uch demonstrations of tenderness and good- 
will, as could not ^il to convince of the affectionate 
kindness with which it was sent, though it cai^kiif t 
of the convenience or necessity to embrace it : and 
this he gave as a general rule, and enforced by his 
example, never to reprove in anger ^ or the least ap« 
pearance of it. If the passion were real, that then 
was evidently a fault, and the guilty person most un- 
fit to be a jii^ge ; if it were resemblance only, yet 
even that would be so like to guilt, as probably to 
divert the ofifender from the consideration of his 
failance to fasten on his monitor, and make him think 
he was chid not because he was in fault, but because 
the; other was angry. 

Indee4 the person who would nof be some way 
moved with his advices must be strangely insensate 
and iU-oiatured. Though his exhortations hsA aa 
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much evidence and weight as words could give tiiem» 
he had over and above a great advantage in his man- 
ner of speaking. His Htue phrase, Dtm't be timpie^ 
had more power to charm a passion than lom? na- 
i:angues irVm others ; and ver/many, who loved not 
piety in itself, nor to he troubled with the news of 
it, would be well pleased to be< invited and advised by 
him, and venerated the same matter in his language, 
which they had derided in another's. 

He wotdd say, He delighted to be loved^ noi reve- 
renced,* thinking that where there was much of the 
latter, there could not be enough of the former; 
^omewhat of restraint and distance attending on the 
one, which was not well consistent with the per£sct 
freedom reqiiisite to the other. But as he was thus 
no friend to ceremonious respect, he was^ an open 
enemy to flattery, especially from a friend, from 
whom he started to meet the slightest appearance of 
that servile kindness. Having upon occasion com- 
municated a purpose, against which there happened 
to Ue some objections, they being by a friend of his 
represented to him, he immediately was convinced, 
and assumepl other coimsels. But in process of dis- 
cours^t happened something fell in that brought to 
miiifl a passage of a late sermon of the Doctor's, 
which that person having been affected with, inno- 
cently mentioned such apprehensions of it, and so 
passed on to talk of other matters. The next day 
the Doctor having recollected, that probably the ap- 
probation given to the passage of the sermon might 
be an after-design fo allay the plain dealing which 
preceded it, expostulated his siurmise, protesting 
that nothing in the world could more avert his love, 
and deeply disoblige him, than such uftfaithfulness. 
But being assured, that there was no such art or 
contrivance meant, he gladly found and readily yi^- 
ed himsielf to have been mistaken. In other ^ases 
he was no way inclinable to entertain doubts of his 
friends* kindness : but if any irregularity chanced to 
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iiitet'vuMiy and csme miMpprelienuSDitty he gave ihcsi 
noftlearre to root and taaita by conoeafanei^ but imr 
mediBtaly nodnoed Us ground of jealousy ; and ex- 
acted AelflDe aeaauie badL again, if fau own |Nro- 
eeedinga fidl at any time under adoubtful or uidond 
af^pearance. This he ihoi^t a justice essential to 
fidcndshipy without whkh it could not posdUy sub- 
aisl; fer we thU not fit to condemn the most noto- 
rious malefactor, before he hath had licence to pro- 
pose his plea; and sure it is more strangely barba- 
rons to treat a friend, or ralher friendship itself, with 
less regard* 

To the perfimnanees of frienddiip he hated a& 
meroenary returns, whereof he was so jealoiis» as 
hardly to leaite {dace for gratitude. Lovct he aud> 
foar bmSi tmom the mitkm and simiKiude ofmimb, and 
moi tie hnbery ^ gifts and benefits. So generous 
was he herein, that he has ofib professed, he admitted 
re ir ib ui kmi vfgoodtwrmj uet not sonmeh am amf scare, 
ms4kai kufiiettd $n^ii kofve the plecmare ^bmng 
Wnd* 

Thero was a person of quality, a great and long 
-sttfiner in the late tunes of trial, to whom the Doctor 
had frequently sent supplies, and continued so to do, 
till there happened at last a change in the condition 
of the correspondent, such a one as, if it did not su- 
persede Ihe need of fiurther assistance, yet gave pro- 
mise of an approaching affluence ; whereupon the 
Doetor fisared the adding a new obligation in this 
ccmjunoture of affairs might seem a piece of desi^ 
father than kindness or charity: and though this 
suggestion was not of force to divert his purpose, it 
moved sufficient to suspend it, till by enquiry he 
fiiuiid his designed present would be a relief; and 
Aen he thought it an impertinence to consider what 
itoonld be cdled besides. 

But doing good to rebtives, or being kind imto 
aoqttsjnilaace, were low expressions of this virtue we 
'Cuibit. Misery and want^ wherever he met with 
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tlvMA) snffleieattjr endeared the olfeet* Wm thm 
were as exnberant as fak love'; and m eakmities to 
the exigence he herex was a straciger, wfaalarer he 
flight be to the man that sufiered. 

And here the first preparative was- to leave hin»^ 
self no motive to resist or slight the opportunities of 
giving ; whith lie compassed foy being a steward to 
iiimself as well as unto God, and parting stiB vilh 
the propriety of a set ix>rtion of his eiatate, that 
when at aiiy time he relieved the wants of any> he 
m^ht become no whit the poorer by his gift, have 
on^ the content of giving, and the ease of behig^ xid 
pt k^ping another's money. The rate and sum of 
vrhat he dras devoted was Ihe tenlii of all his'ta^ 
come ; idierein he was so strictly punctual, that can^ 
inonly the first thing he did was to compote and ae-r 
parate tiie poor man's share. To this he added 
every wi^ek five shillings, which had been his lowest 
iproportion in the heat of the war in Oxford, when 
nt Bved upon his Penshurst stock, and had im visl^ 
ble means or almost possibility of supply. Ovar and 
alx)ve this he 6oinpl6ted the devotions of his weekly 
fkst by joining aims thereto, and adding twenty 
«ldllings to the poor man's heap. 

These were his debts to charity, the established 
fixed Tevenue of the indigent ; in the dispensation of 
which he was so religiously car^iil, that if at any 
time he happened to be in doubt whether he had set 
apart his charitable proportions, he always passed 
sentence against himself, resolving it much bettcar t6 
run the hazard of having paid the same debt twio^ 
than to incur the possibility of not having done it 
once. But beyond these he had his free-will ofifi»r«- 
iUgs, and those proportioned more by die occasion 
of giving, than the surphisage he had to give. His 
pdor man's bag had so many mouths, and th^ so often 
opened, that it fife^uently beaune qmte empty: but 
its being so never diverted him from relieving any 
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diat a;>peared in need ; for in such seasons he chose 
to give in more libeml proporticms than at others. 

uithe tiBie of the war at Oxford, to pass by other 
lesser relief, and many great ones, which his indus* 
^ous ooneeahnent has preserved from all notice of 
the most diligent enquiry, though he were then at 
a very low ebb, he foniished an indigent friend with 
sixty pounds, which never was repaid him ; as also 
upon anotl^r score he parted witn twenty pounds^ 
and another considerable sum besides that ; and to 
one in distress about the same lime, and on the same 
occasion, an hundred pounds. 

Instead of hiding his face from the poor, it was 
his practice still to seek for their*s. Those persons 
whom he trusted with (his greatest secret and 
greatest business) his charity, seldom had recoxurse 
to him, but he would make enquiry for new pen- 
moners ; and though he had in several parts of the 
nation those whom he employed to find out indigent 
persons, and dispose his largess to them ^and thou^ 
the tyranny that then prevailed made every day 
store of such, his covetous bounty still grasped for 
more. Besides his ordinary provision for the neigh- 
bouring poor, and those that came to look him out 
in his retirement, which were not few, for that the 
liberal man dwells always in the road, his catalogue 
had an .especial place for sequestered Divines, their 
wives and orphans, for young students in the Uni- 
versities, and also those Divines that were abroad in 
banishment: where, over and above his frequent 
occasional relie& to the last of these, the exiled 
Clergy, besides what he procured from others, he 
sent constantly over year by year a very considera- 
ble sum, such a one as men of far greater revenues 
do not use upon any occasion to put into the Cot^ 
ban, and give away, much less as a troublesome ex- 
crescence every year prune off, and cast from their 
estates. 
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Kow if we enquire into the stock and finratui 
that was to feed ail these disbursements, it wms at his 
flight from Penshurst barely three hundred pounds ; 
i^hich^ at the sale of a lease left him for his portion 
&om his father, and the assistimce of his prebend 
in Christ-Church, after all his lavish charities dur-* 
ing those years, was near upon a thousand* The 
taking of use though he judged lawftd, yet nerer 
approved by practice, but lent still gratis bolli to 
fnends and strangers. The only other way h^ had 
of income was the. buying of leases for years, and 
the printing of his books ; from the latter of which 
when there is defalked the many whole editions he 
had nothing for, the charge he was at in the sending 
of his copies, before he printed them, unto h^ 
firiends for their animadversions and advices, his 
sending them sheet by sheet when printed, and sur* 
veying the revises, and the great numbers he gave 
away to his acquaintance, it will appear that the re* 
mainder was but a slight matter. As for private 
contributions, or assistance of that kind, he had 
never any ; for though there were many who wotild 
gladly have made those oblations, yet he induB« 
triously prevented them, by public avowing, that he 
needed not : in which refusal he was so peremptory, 
that when being in Oxford made prisoner at the sign 
of the Bear, thence to be sent immediately to. Wal<* 
lingford Castle, a gentleman, perfectly a stranger to 
him, and coming by chance to the inn, and hearing 
of his condition, having fifty pieces by him, would 
needs have presented them to him; though the Doc-, 
tor had before him the barbarous usage of his bre- 
thren, clapped on shipboard under hatches, the like 
to which he might probably enough meet with ; and 
though this extraordinary occurrence seemed to 
carry with it somewhat of providential designment : 
yet he wholly refused the o&r, as afterwards he did 
a far greater sum from a person of honour that 
courted him with it. Only one twenty pounds he 
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mm snfMrttad bj^ and tfaoiight' fifcte «oci»pli wbldi, 
after aone dispitte vith lumfldf, he did uiion diese 
two grounds : first, diat he mi^ not gratify die 
[Nride finnn whence he was used to say men^ reliic* 
tancea to receive benefita proceeded; and aeeood^j 
Aat he nugfat not give the gendeman the diacogafi^ 
tiire of seenig he had made an imseaaonidile oflfer. 

But with all this disproportioned ^cpaice unto 
revenue^ (a thing vhkh after a very delibmte aai 
atrict enquiry remains riddle still, and an erenC m9t 
ioox to miracle,) the Doctor daily im]»roved ua lua 
estate^ and grew, in spite of all bis liberafity^ rich ; 
beinff woMh at the time of his d^th about 150QI.» 
which yet we axe not to marvel should be s^raoge to 
usy since it^oras so to the Doctor hims^tf, who often 
^sofesaed to uoonder at it» and thereupon wogH 
a|iidy this axiom, tibat ha^ is mare thtm the tnkole s 
lua mean revenue, by being scattered in the worst- of 
firaes^ growing upon him, when others that had 
great ones, by griping made* them lesis, and grew 
stark beggars. 

As the Doctor was thus diarjtable, so was he gen- 
tle and liberal ; his openness of hand in secular oc 
eadcms was proportionable to that in sacred. Wheii 
aiqr one had sent him a slight present of apples or 
the hke, his reward would usually much exceed th^ 
value ; and he wxmld be so well pleased to have such 
an occasion of gurii^ to a servmit, sayiog, Ala$tpocr 
9aml, I waarrant he is glad cfthis Uklematteff that 
this seemed a part of the sender^s courtesy. Thus 
if there happened any other occasimi of giviiog, or of 
gratifying or advancing public works, (ror instance^ 
we great Bible, upon which he was out fif)ty pounds^ 
and reimbursed himself ooly by setting two copies,) 
he would be sure to do it at a free and highly in- 
genuous rate : so that he was sparing oidy to h&n- 
self, and that upon no other principle, but thereby 
to be liberal to those he kneed better than hmisel^ 
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die neeesnloni md poor. A ramatkable iiurtanee 
whereof may be^ that the Doctor ufK>n oecaatoit eal- 
culatmg hk expences on hunself, round Ihan to be 
not above five pounds in. the year. 

Besides this he had a further impediment to 
riches, an easiness which alone has wasted other 
men's estates 9 he commonly making those he dealt 
v4cli thdrown arbitrators; and if they seriously imkh 
fiMsed ihev eould go no higher, he descended to mar 
tenaM, saymgcommonly, that thU irask was. nai worik 
much €ido. And beyond this he was socarelessafbr 
bargains, that he never received script of papa* of any 
to whom he lent, nor bond of any for performance 
of covenants, till very lately from two persons, when 
he found it necessary to use that method with them« 
He was v»ed to say, tiai ^ he thou^Jd men kna»eSf 
he would not deal wHk them f and if mdeed they wete 
sotUwaenot all hU eiretampection that could prevent 
a cheat : on the other dde^ if they were hone^, th^ 
needed no such caution* And possibly if we c^msider 
the whole- matter, there was not such imprudence m 
the manage, as at first appears; for bonds would 
haive signmed htde to him, who in the best times 
woidd scarce have put diem in suit ; but would cer- . 
taudy have starved before he would have made an 
aponcation to those judicatoriea which of late pre- 
vaued, and usurped the protection aa well^as die 
possession of men's rights,, and were injurious not 
oidy in their oppressions but reliefs. 

u diose black days^ being diarged withihe debt 
of about fifty or »xty pounds, formerly by him paid^ 
bemg offiHied a release if he would take his oath of 
payment, he thought die condition too unecfual, and 
was res(4vad to double his payment radier diaa per- 
form it : but a farther enquiry having deared die 
account, he incurred not diat penalty* 

To a friend of his, who, by the^fiosenesa of a cor- 
re^Kmdent wiiom he trusted, was reduced to some 
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extfenHy, and enmiired what oourse he took to 
escape such usage, tne Doctor wrote as follows : 

** To your douht concerning myself I thank God 
I am able to answer you, that I never suffered in 
my life for want of hand or seal ; but think I lave 
&red much better than they that have always been 
careful to secure themselves by these cautions. I 
remember I was wont to reproach an honest feUoW 
prebend of mine, that, whensoever a siege wa§ near, 
always sent away what he most valued to some other 
garrison or friend, and sddom ever met with any 
again, the solicitude was still their ruin : whereas I, 
venturing myself and my cabinet in the same bottom, 
never lost any thing of this kind. And the like I 
have practised in this other instance : whom I trusted 
to be my friend, all I had was in his power, and by 
God's blessing was never deceived in my trust." 

And here, amidst all these unlikelihoods and seem- 
ing impossibilities, riches thrust themselves upon 
him, and would take no refusal ; it pleasing God, 
since he had exemplified the advices of his PracH" 
col Catechism to the duties of all alms and charita- 
ble distributions, in him also to make good and sig- 
nally exemplify the assurance he there and elsewhere 
made in the behalf of Almighty God upon such per- 
formance, the giving affluence of temporal wealth. 
Nor was he the single instance of this truth ; as he 
had proselytes to the speculative verity, he had par- 
tisans also of the effect and real issue of it. About 
four years since, a person of good estate, anii with- 
out chaige of children, coming to visit therDoctor, 
among other discourse happened to speak of the 
late Dean of Worcester, Dr. Potter, whose memory, 
for his remarkable charity, and all other excellencies 
befitting his profesision and dignity in the Church, is 
precious. This gentleman there related, that for- 
merly enquiring of the Dean how it was possible for 
one that had so great a charge of children, was so 
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hospitable in his entertainment, and profuse in Bbe- 
raiity, riot only to subsist, bmt to grow rich ; he an- 
swered, that several years before he happened to be 
present at a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, where the 
preacher recommending the duty of alms and plenti- 
ftil giving, assured his auditory, that that was thfe 
eertainest way to compass riches. He, moved there- 
with, thenceforward resolved diligently to follow the 
counsel, and expect the issua; which was such as 
now created so much wonder. It fortuned that at 
that time when this was telling, a work of the Doc- 
tor's was newly come out, and therewith this Ser- 
mon of the Poor Man's Tithing. He therefore, 
willing to improve the opportunity, confessed, that 
he himself was that preacher, which Dr. Potter re- 
ferred to, and that there was the very Sermon': 
which immediately giving to this visitant, he desired 
Almighty God it might have the like effect on him'; 
and so, after a short civility, dismissed him. . ' \, 
As to the way and* very manner of his charity, 
even that was a part of his donation and largess. 
One great care of his was to dispose of his reliefs so 
as to be most seasonable ; to which purpose he had 
his spies and agents still employed to give him punc- 
tual notice of the occurrents in their several stations. 
His next endeavour was to dispense them so as to 
*bcmost endearing. To persons that had been of 
quality he consulted to relieve their modesty as well 
as needs, taking order they should rather find than 
receive alms ; arid knowing well they were provided 
for, should not yet be able to guess by \Aat means 
they were so. To those who were assisted imme- 
'diately from his hand, he over and above bestowed 
tl^e enarities of his familiar and hearty kindness ; in 
the expressiveness of wjiich he was not only assisted 
by his habitual hiunility, or positive opinion, upon 
which he was used (:o say, that it was a most unrea- 
sonable and unchristian thing to despise any one fdf 
Ms poverty i but much more by the pleasure anU 
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Xis^mmaxt wJiiah ibe y«ry act 4d gbpm (vmw&sBed 
_ii4o )|im : vhiph whofiio^yer Q»te4* atciiwin n^^d of 
nn pther nroof of the tciitli of liis iisiuUjifibniatioii* 

jfiorV io gin0. Upon wJbich ie on sid ey Mipp biS pft^ 
4;ook QccasiQii to magnify tie jfmc^ififig jMtigffffie gf 
GxHff thaiJkadanne^.(?fl/taur0 reufc^io Hoi whki 
jm^s.QiW^l& Us aim ret^on^pmse. Apptb^ fipramr 
^tap<^ in w Doctpr's UbN^s^Iity pot to ]be {1^994 
^v^r vaa bis choice of wJbat be pye ; bi/s cwrplJtM^t 
Jt i^hould not be pf tbix^jga yile i|i|l. ,ie^ui/9^y but 9^^ 
\evy be§t be ba^^ Jt bi»pj>exied tbi^t ;» liiegcyc^i^lb^ 
fewly b^ipg troubled w^th tjie gout, .the Pqi^tpr 
^we prd^r, jfb^t be ^bpJiW hq.Yp aipme pf itbe pUMc^ 
>bicb be uged in tbe iifee extyeroity : Jii|t lliue atQ|^ 
prth^t bel^g abiK^st 8pept, the person .intmi|ti^ ja 
^thi^ office gaye c^ wotAQr sort^ i^bicb ww oi^iomf^ 
.^bat less reputation; wblcb pi:^tice ^e I)c^r 
within a while cppui^ to know^ wi^s e^fti^fsmelj .ttQf$r 
bJ^jd ^t it, and cpmpjiiained pf that u^seaffpnable J^nd- 
pess untph|m^w}Uch4isri^garde4.tbepre3$bi|( 
*atnd wants of another person, and tn^Ti^by g^^e.bw 
a disquiet parallel to that w,hich ? ^ pt ^^m^ 
woula ha^e done. 

But besides this of giving, the abi^s pt J<$A%^ 
*had an eminidnt place in the practice sis >v^Uiip Judg- 
ment of the Doctor. Wh^n he saw a la^^ b^U^g^ 
and industrious, he ^would trust }^Sm w|th a iiuipj j^f^ 
let him pay it ag^in at such times and ,in b^c% pro- 
portions as he foiind himself ahfe :' withal wb'^n ' 
did so, he would add his counsfpl too, ^i^an^e 
person's 'condition^ and contrive with him how t) 
present ^um might be most adv^ntageo|i^ j^pof^d.; 
'stifl closing the di^ourse with prayer for jG^kq^ 
,bl(^ssing, and after th^it 4is^^sin^ him/inth i^ 
affability and Ikindness. In i^hida "j^&^^nx^cacp a^ 
^be wlis exuberant to all, so mo§t especially ;to ^ffn^ 
'a^ were of an mferior degree ; giving ti^isfor a rv^ 
.to those of his fViendjS that were of ^st^ite^apd **"'' 








to tf9a^ their poor ndgUnmrn teiih suek a dke$rfigt* 
ne9$f thai thsy mmf^be gUdto haoe met sriC^ them. 
Ab^ as upon the ffiocDida of his most gende audi 
oUigiiig faiunaiuty he nerar sufiered any bsdy to 
wak that cane to apeak with.hiniy though upon a 
mere visit, but broke off his beknred stores, to 
which his atiraition was so gveat^ that he extieindy 
gvodged to be mt^mpted by any bodily eonoemw 
moot df his own^ and so would ofteft iatenak his 
pMseribed walks and suppers in porsuaoee of it : so 
widbi amoie exceeding alaciky he came doim when 
it w|M t<dd him ihat a poor body would speak with 
btn. Such of all odiers he loved not to delqr ; and 
fliiBach Jbe deared that others should do the same, 
that when die ladv of Ihe house, ^diveited alher by 
the atteaetives of his discourse, or some other eoca- 
sion, delayed the clients of her charity m alma, eat 
that other most oommendable one ^surgery, he in 
his fiiendly way would chide hear out of the room* 

As poTiCrty thxis recoDnnended to die~DoctoK*s 
oaitt and kindness, in an especial manner it did so 
when pieW was added to it: upon whkh score a 
vew^ person in the neighhoarhood, one Housem 
a weaver \if trade, but by weakness disabled ttmeh 
'ta follow tnat or any other employment, was ex- 
tDimiely his favourite. Him he used widi a most 
aflfoetiomyte freedom ; gan^ him several of Us books, 
and examh^ed his progress in them ; invited hin^ 
uay k»portuned him stiOS to come to him for whateirer 
h^ uoeded ; and at h^ death left him ten pounds as 
ft kgMir. A 0ttle b^for< which &tal time, he and 
ibis lnoy P. bemg walking. Houseman happ^a<^ to 
QWie by$ to whoin alter the Doctor had ttdked 
awhile in his ui^^ frieacUy manper, he let him pass; 
51ft iQon j^lker called him with these words; Hmee^ 
nm9f \f it ^miid pkme God tk&t I should be taken 
frwk this pkK^» kt nifi r»eike a bargam isetween my 
h^!/ wt4 ym i that $/au be mtre fe em^ ta her wUh 
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tiB ke at last di^coyered hk inprearions had in fidcd 
proportion advanced to tlie aeured eKbet, mudi 
proceeded tBttMlf in thitr method, duMt doty st91 
preceded promise, and strici endeavour only founded 
comfort. 

On the same motive of this Ingfaest charitjry wImq 
some years siilbe a young man, who by the encou* 
ragement of an nncle, form^Iy the Head cf an 
House in Oxford, had been bred up to learning; 
hot by his ejectment at the viritatkm was dmrtvd 
from diat coarse to a country life, and beiiig ao, to 
engage him tiiereki was also married and had cfaiL> 
dren; amidst his toilsome aivocations oontiniiiiMl to 
employ his vaoai^t hours in study ; and happemng en 
some of the Doctor's writings, was so arocted with 
them, as t6 leave his wife and family, and employe 
ment, to seek out the Doctor hhnself ; whom heang 
accordingly addressed unto, the pTfirflent Doctpt 
met thip unknown romantic undertaker with his iu(^ 
customed kindness, and most readily received ti& 
votary and proselvte to learmng into ms c^e and pa^ 
pflage for several years, affording him aS khid <tf 
assistance both in studies and temporal support, tiB 
he at last arrived at good proficiency in knowta^e, 
imd is at present a very useftd person in the ChumL 

Nor could this seal to the eternal interest of souls 
be superseded by any sight of danger, however im* 
minent. The last year, one in the ne^hbouihood 
mortally sick of the small pox desiring the Doctor to 
c<Hne to him, as soon as ke heard of it, thcwh |he 
disease did then prove more than usually fetd, and 
the Doctor's age and complexion threatened it pap^ 
ticularty so to him, and though one might discern 
fai his countenance vigorous apprehensions^ of tjbe 
danger, he presently suppressed Iris fears, slaying 
oidy so kmg as to be satjsned whether the jpurty wsui 
so sensible that a visit might possibly be or use, and 
being hiformed thereof, eheerlhUy went; teBing die 
person that happened to be presenli whose^ iSe&b 
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in fits; Bektf we»s liot sd euBy &tfioisiieii Ast he 
iflkrtdS be as mrei tn Cfo^ifUMA in the nek num's 
t^miBet iut in Ms awn: and not contented with goSncf 
ciitcei a|)|M»inf6d die ii^t Aay' tb liare rettrmed 
i^idfi; wUeh he had done, had not thief piatieM's' 
dfesth absdlv^d hitfi of liiB prionrise. 

Sd Kkewiise when at anotlifer time a gentleman of 
n^^Tf hndable^ life had in hir sickness desired t6 
i^p^ak wiA the Doctor; wUch message^ through the 
^MfgBg^nde o^ the person emfStfyed^ was not de»-' 
H^^f^ iSf he that sent it wasin the last agonies of 
di^aA ; the Boctor was vtary much' aitfbcted at it; pas^ 
tiknOsAefy complaining of the hrutkhness cfthise thaf 
hwi $& Wne senHf of a siml in ttkU sad state; and 
potiMing out hia most &rtent prayers in his behalf, 
requested farther that by this example others j and in' 
pdi^huSstt' the compaiuons of that' unhappu person^ s 
0t&ef might lee^hfi hom impriapef* a seatton theUme of 
sidtness^ otfcf hourunfH a pmee the death^hed is, for 
iMftt^ one ffteat important work ofpefrntenee, whichtnas 
hdendevoy jiSnighiy' Go^ the one conmensutate work 
of th» whole Me\ 

Bttt thoagn tO' a^anee iJie spirttiml concerns of 
attl^at amid' in any Idnd become receptive of the 
gdod he meant, tlinm waa his unMnited designnyent 
stni i^eaYOur; yet^ to n»iB4sb and^ advance the earlv 
Vtttue>df young persons was hk- more chosen study.; 
irfaen> he saw s^h a (me^ he would contme aiid 
8«fek outW£^ to insinuate and^ endear himselfi lay^ 
bdd of e^rery opportnniQr to represent the beauty^ 
pleasure, and' advantage of a pious Ufe ; and on tiie^ 
other side to express^ thetoit the danger, and the 
m&chief of bratd sensoality. Witftfal he would 1^ 
slill performing courtesies/ Aerehy to obBge^ olvevy 
gtatftnde to Yxm, obedience and duty unto God^ ' 

Whei^9 to pass by the many instanees that he 
gave of this his charity^ it will not be amiss^ ta insist 
on one as a> spechn^a of the rest; which was thus« 
It happened <iuring the IXjctor's abod» in Qjdbrd 
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in the uraiv .thai:. a .yaui!ig,man of excellent feculibs^ 
and veicy promising Hopes in that place^ by his love 
to music was eng^ed in the .company of such who 
had that one good quality alone to recommend their 
other ill ones. The Doctor finding this^ though 
otherwise a stranger to the person^ gave him in ex- 
change his own ; and, taking him as it were intp his 
own bosom, directed him to books, and read them 
with him ; particularly a great part of Homer, at a 
night despatching usually a book, and if it proved 
holiday, then two;, where his comical expression 
was, when one Iliad was done, to say, Comey because 
it is hoRday, let us be jovial, and take the oiher 
Ilicul^ reflecting, on the mode of the former deb^- 
ches^ who9e word it was, 'Tis holiday y let us taJceihe 
qtlwr pint. 

And as the Doctor laboured in the rescue of sin- 
gle persons, he had an eye therein to multitudes ; for 
M^herever he had planted the seeds of piety, he pre- 
sently cast about to extend and propagate thexn 
thereby to others : engaging all his converts not to 
be ashamed of being reputed innocent y or to be 
thbugJU to k^pe, a Mndnessfor religion ; but pwn the 
seducing men to J God with as much confidence, at isa^t 
as others use when they are factors for the Devil : 
and instead of lying on the guard and tJie defensive 
party he gave in charge to choose the other of thfi 
assailant f And this method he commepded not only 
as the greatest service unto God, and to our neighn 
Sour, but as the. greatest security to^ ourselves ; it kfir 
img Uke thfi not eicpeeting of a threatened uHir at 
homey b^t carrying it abroad into the enemy's CQUth^ 
try.. And nothing in ,the Christians warfare h^: 
judged so dangerous as a truce, and the cessation^ qf 
hostility* Withaiy parley^ and holding intelligence 
with guilty in, the most trivial things, he pronounced 
as treason to ourselves, as weU as. unto God^'-for 
while, saith he, weight with sin, in the fercest; shock , 
^ opposition we shqll be saf0 ; for no attempts coin 
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kmi'USy' HUwetreaiwiibtie asmikmtsi i^mpMions 
of ail sorts having that good qiuxUty of the jDepil in 
iJkem, to fly when they tare resisted. Besides, whereas 
youiig people are used to varnish over tb^eir non- 
performance, and forbearance of good actions, by a 
pretence unto humility and bashfiu modesty, saying, 
they are ashamed for to do this or that, as being not 
able for to do it well,, he assured them, tliis was ar- 
rant pride, and nothing else. 

Upon these grounds he exhorted young persons 
to withstand the overtures of ill,, and be intent and 
serious in good ; to which he joineda third advice, to be 
Jkmished toith a friend. Accordingly, at a solemn 
leave-takingof oneof his disciples, he thus discoursed ; 
IfuMTe heard say of a num, whoy npon his death-bed, 
being to take his farewell of his son,, and considering 
what cowrse of Ufe to recommend that might secure 
his innocence i at ktst enjmned him to \spend his time 
in making of verses, and in dressing a garden; the 
old man thinking no temptation could creep into either 
ef these employments. But /, instead of these expe* 
d&ents,\ vMl recommend these other ; the doing ali the 
gnod' you can to every person^ and the. having of a 
friend; uAerebyyour l^e shall not only.be. rendered 
hmoceni, but withal extremely happy. 

Now, after all these exceuencies, it would be. rea*- 
son to expect, that the Doctor, conscioua of his 
nesit, should have looked, if not on others with cpn-* 
tanpt,. }j«t on himself with some complacency and 
fidtrc^rd: but it was far otherwise ; there was no 
enenhy^ of his, that had so mean, an esteem either of 
him or of his parts, as he had both, of the one and 
ether. As. at^ his firsrt; appearing in public he was 
elsaniy over^reached and cheated into .the owning 
efihsB ^books ; so^ when he found it duty to go. on:iit 
that his^ toijbaane tra^ of writing, he was wont ^e^ 
liou^]? to. profe«3 himse^ astoiiAsMd at their reception 
ifdo the world, especially, as he withal was pleaded 
ti^^add^ sin€(^ f^ims fsHkd- herein,^ whose perform^ 
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fVoM tilitf apinioa of Mb aiodMCf^at beil, ad 
tibereioliiliofi of not iHaking any thing in rd^poa 
]^ttMie bofeve it bad unde^goae au tests, ib point not 
only of tmA but prudence^ proceeded his 
I»|totioo of Bubjectiiig aU lid» wiitinga to die 
and oorreetio* of his firiendfl^ engt^gingihemMititd 
time to lay aside all their UtuhesSr ^ nUher t9 #vr^ 
demee ihm h^e htf being r^idfy eemaormm^ There 
is scarce any book he wrote that had not fiist tr»rel« 
led oik this errand, of being* asveieiy dealt uddi^ ta 
eeferal paMs of the nation beloce it anv the H^bMi 
nkjy so scrapuloMB was the Doctos heveio^ dlaot ke 
has heqaenuy, upon suggestioB of mmmAixtg to be 
changedi retuxned his papeva the second lime vnio 
his omsot, to see if tibe akaration wsaa eaacilgr ta hie 
rniad^ and generally wae m^ifer ao wett p leased aa 
when has p^sketik rctiivned with large aocenaonn ef 
objeotbgs wd advertiaeBicwts* And in thia ncinl 
be was ao strangdy advisable, ihak he wodd atheert 
mut^ the judgment oi the meanofl^ person, usnsllji 
M Jtn|& ^^ tSere was no am that was lumesi to im^ 
by whom h^a^oMiuifKofii^witb^ thaiiheiwas tesoh 
pect readers ofs^f^rmlsorisf^ aad^tmaiMiteraie wum 
was skmbkdi Hfffos UhsfyoAers^MtJimmwsmkLbe 
so toot whosa iaisresi,, when heumtto aU^ wosl aoi ie 
be passed ooet* Msmj y^ara ainoe he; hning aesift 
one of his tracts imto sa eminent xMeson ip thii 
Chnroh, to whom he bore a ^sevy hi|^ sJid aiwitod 
segard^to be looked over by him; be s^sdbig it haeli 
wmieut am teicfidment«». bnt with. & prefiftse cosafi& 
nmnt of lifcii^ every Mauti Afi ge^L . Doctor 
limob atfeoted with the auappolntmen^ enlj^ 
fi>£led hiMiself herein, disit Ar Ml fwip§4 this kmm 
Jkt tahmm hame/i mmr to sasd hm psffsrs ta linf 
hsmdagminf whieb teseiutkm to bia Apn dagi^^hf 

Ji^.^aa thia caMiM beCiit Aft laiUUlinft <£.hia 
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bodw iidkieni^ but ifmt c ^rt h w aJi qAki k^ifc* Dm* 
tor kiipoBtaiiiJbg^ firiradt^to a«ndlUmdidv obr 

itctians) if iaanyTOiatltey wewnotfltttffied; wlikU 
Mwith gieat Wiffibrence'eoBstdeiied in ly» revientd* 
and subsequmt editions rhelM>wey€gr teofcaiqi^kind]^ 
the most iiojpeitiacait exoefitiQB, than those advev**. 
ttseneBlb of a di^lbreitt kind ithich brought eneo^ 
miumii and lavish piaises^ whieh he heera with* as 
gi?eat distaste as others do the most vhnalent ve- 
pn»aehesi ' 

A &rther pvoof of this h>w esteei^theDoetc^ had 
of hoQself (if such weie possible) would be meekn^aa 
to t}ioae that slighted hmand disparaged his* abili^ 
ties ; this being the surest indication that our hunui^ 
lil^ is ineacoesti When i^ape content to hear ill laii^ 
goace not onJ^ £^ni.ourselves» but fiNmour enemies : 
which with how much iniiSBdvence tim inimitable 
ponKKi^ did>. it is- neither easy fiilly to deseribe^ nor to 
peijSwdfi tOh jinst belief. The short isi ashe was ne^e? 
aiMosp npithihiS'pertinacioiia dissentsvs: for not being 
of nai^Bviid in points of speculation ; no more was hi: 
11^ the least mm, hia scornful opnoi^leS) for their be* 
log of it in tb^ littlei valw of hie person. And 
though he had) a^ well asr other nien».seeda. of incita^ 
Ijon m hia natural t»duqper> and more Ihan othersi 
teanptation to it in his dailyv and alaost intolerable, 
injuries ; yet such was the habitual nuistery he had 
mined oyer Umselfr that the stiiiiies^ of 

mi actiona' haLve n^ in ten years' ^rpetual convc^r^ 
aatiMi seen hia passion betray him to aa indecent 
speech* 

Ijlor wjuihis; sufferance of other kinds leas exem* 
nlary than that he evidenced in the reception of ca- 
hmaj^ end fold reproach : for though jemu'ii were that 
i0.iiA$ck he was used to say he maqfatt things mosi^ 
a eawardf yet being under it hcL shewed, an eminent 
nonstancirraiid nerfisct reshznationa 

Ajt the approach of sickness his first, consid^aition 
was» what jmting hftdfmwAed the present, choitiec'^ 
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mmdt and IJo-Aat pntpbf^ made bis Earnest pn^er 
to God, (and enjoined his friends to do the like,) 
t& e&twikee AMi o^'«l ; n&r cmly so, but tear and read 
duoavy though by the greatest viclenee tmd sharpest 
fSsetpUne, tthaieoer was displeasing in his eyes, and 
grmit not only patience, butfruitfuhess, under the rod. 
f ken i>y repeated acts of submission would he deli- 
ver himself up into God's hands, to do with him-fts- 
seemed him good ; amidst the sharpest pains meekly 
invoking him, and saying, Gods holy unit be done. 
Ahd' even then, when On the rack of torture, would 
hfe be observing* ^very circumstance of allay : When 
it ita^ the gout, his would give thanks it was not the 
stone or cramp ; when it was the stone, he then wqutd 
say ft was not so sharp as others feU, accusing hisim'- 
patience thM it appeared so bad to him as it didi And 
then, when sowie degree of health was given, he ex- 
cited all his strength in a return of grateful recogtii- 
tibn to the Author of it, which he performed with a 
vita'cious sense and cheerful piety, frequently reflect- 
ing on the Psialifiidt's phrase, that it was a joyful thing 
to be thanl^uL' Which'his transport whoever should 
attentively observe, would easily apprehend how pos- 
sible it was for thte infinite fruitions of another world 
to be made np'by the perpetual act of grateful re- 
cogiption, in- gWng lauds and singing praises unto 
God. •' ' ' ' ' . • 

' Upon this score hfe was a most diligent observer 
oT every blessing he received, and had them stffl in 
readiness to confront unto those pressures he at any 
time lay under. In the intermissions of his importu* 
riate maladies he wouli with full acknowledgment 
mention' the great indulgence, that he, who hadinMs 
constitution the cause of so much pain stilldwe^gwith 
him, should yet, by Gods immediate interposing, be 
rescued from the effect. " , « 

To facilitate yet more this his serenity ahU cahn of 
mind, he laid this rule before him, Tfr^hich proved" of . 
great use ; Never to trouble htmse^ with the foresight 
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€)f future events; being resolred of our Saviour's 
maxim, that mfficiefd to the day is the eml' thereof f 
cmd that it were the greatest foUy in the world to per^ 
piex onesey^ with that, which perchance wiU never 
come to pass ; but if it shotdd, then God who sent it 
imU dispose it to the best ; most certainly to his glory, 
which should satisfy us in our respects to Him, cmd^ 
tmless it be our fault, as certainly to our good; which, 
if we be not strangely unreasonable, must satisfy in 
reference unto ourselves and private interests. Besides 
aMthis, in the very dispensation God will.not faU.t6 
give such. allays, whidh, Uke the cool gales under the 
IAne,wiU make tlie greatest heats of sufferance very 
supportable. 

And to enforce all this he made a constant recourse- 
to the experience of God's dealingwith hijn in pre- 
ceding accidents, which, however dreadful at a difi- 
tance, at a nearer view lost much of their terror* 
And for others that he saw perplexed about the ma- 
nagement of their difficult affairs, he was wont to 
ask them, When they would begin to trust God, or 
permit him to govern tJie u)orld? 
' And thus all private concernments he passed ovc* 
vdth a perfect indifference ; the world and it appen- 
dages hanging so loose about him, that he never took 
notice when any part dropped off, or sate uneasify* 
Herein indeed he was concerned and rendered 
thoughtful, if somewhat intervened that had a pos- 
sibSity of duty appendant to it ; in which case he 
would be solicitous to discern where the obligatiiiHi 
lay : but presently rescued himself from that disquiet 
by his addresses unto God in prayer and fasting, 
which wiis his certain refdge in this as well as other 
exigences ; and if the thing in question were of mo-' 
ment, he called in the devotions of his friends. -- 

Of all other things he moi^t disliked the 6eiiig left 
to make a choice, and hugely applauded the state of 
subjection, to a superior, where an olt>sequibus Jfili^ 
gence was the main ingredient of <|uty ; as also h<^ 



dU. Ite stete (^ anbjcetioii! m^o- jNressttCtt^ as ».pBM^ 
lew and UeaBiBg* AxuS^ tibougfa fasapnufedbas aaadb^ 
ami withal aa heaetily^ as aay pcrBonty for theintunr 
ofihs BAtio» firom captbity^ he alwaya firstraesiiafil 
ifce being" made receptive of sueh meroyby me inlSB^ 
xentidm of i!epentance. He would oftm both puli^ 
licljraBd pn^ately aaaert soliemily, Tka^ pra^permui 
nmamt^, wmdd not be ddk>erance^ bmi the mogtfomm^ 
dtAkjudgment: that the nation, dming ite preismpefi 
mmniMierthedueiplineqfG^ygisenuptajSatat^iy^ 
it Kmi qf eeciesiaeiie cenemre ; and should the Air 
mighty, akmiee us/rom his hantby andput^mte mtr 
oum^gipe ua up tQ oursehesy with, a Why should yom 
be endtten any more? this teere of aU ir^licikms the. 
m9st drea^id. Thoufi^ witk ailfflixiMe equaniuiify 
he pontdf run over the black annab of iSm tmhaimy 
nelaoa ndiileits calamities- were seekonedfiq)^ he ciwd:' 
naaiBee hean the slightest mention c^ ilSf iiKX>]!rig0^ 
mill without dissolving- into tearai especisd^ when 
Ea happened to advert unto tibye impudence of: tba^ 
hgspoeiisy whidbi reconcSed godU&esa and vSIaii^ 
and made it possible for men to be aaifits and dewN 
hfitb tegetlBiey ; whereby leligioik grew cuinouei to it- 
eel^ Ma> besides the scandal of such^iormitiesrCWl- 
Qtttltta in the fiuee of the sun, wiidi emch prjeleme to 
96^ and hdineas) our fiuth became instructedtQ:4$Q»- 
ftileand baffle duty, the Creed and &e CGanma^d^ 
wmAa^ belie£ andb prao^oe bdbg brought iiatp iSh^ 
IwtSiL and. represented aa inc^ipalible i while the^ 
^musxk luteodfed for the aacred lamp^i tb& efitobliakr^ 
mmt of doGtrinak and- speculative diviiiilyi bunitup 
1^ alliir and the teppfej. consumed not omy chfffity» 
\m% good nature %oo$ wdt wtaught the oomPMi 4^^ 
cwieMs/Qf honest heath^aimi^ 

And wih30 thia pabhc aouli in Ibe eoiilt^fiplajt],9»o( - 
thiQ i^iMbiei? whim oui^ sin» both w^« thQnpplrea 
•nd m. Iliwi isaues) gseat in tbe» prc^vecajtiQ^ i^ 
filjtad i« tfeiw plapie*, indulged unio hia pioiia< tm^ 
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voft tO'be nmie jwt tbaiir vacAil to tbe. wiffi s mpii h^ 
Amid out meanrfiroifttfaat mdikely to/ffm td speak 
cowfoffte tot ItiiMgiif and ci&ors 

fo thai; Iftrt Gwift ofi Mur flaqmg Jiope«^ the def^ 
of tkeCheiluM forces^ wUm premised aU the nm&if^ 
MHsequenl: te* theawajr of a senate g^rgpi itt Ueed^ 
and jet still thiwitiiig more, and of a ^eteraja amaaj) 
tompoaedk of desperate fanatics engag^ in eqnid 
guiteamoM thaottsehres^ and equal hate against tha 
t/Aatr and toesewithal the religion^ liberty^ and .hriqg 
of the nation ; he thus addreases hJioaeUf to liie der! 
qpiHiding^aonMHrs of afiaend. 

^ I have received yoiur laat» and acknowledge thii^ 
gml fitness of it to the wresent opportiinttie9».undei( 
which God hath pleaeed to place usi. If we. lo<^ 
aibeait na, dMsre. waa noTer my loiid^ qiU to lawwif^ 
tatioki and bitter mourning ; aontd the shai^at acceSQil 
of tikese are viaibly due to those continued provoca^ 
liei)s» which appear to have wrought all pur woe^; 
yet k thefe not wanting some gleam ^f light, if, w«t 
ahdft ys^ by Grod's graeet be qualified to make usq of 
it. It ia die supaevie i«iydette of Ch?isti«nilbf tof 
aomert the saddest eidb mto ute most medicinal. adr» 
Tajptegesy die valley of A£b0r into the. doc^ otlyfj^ 
and it i^ eeitaaa ym have an ^iiM^eUent opportumtj^ 
nam beftnro: toih tto improve aed receive benefit bg^i 
and you will not despiae^ that affoetmk which ftn 
tampta ta td^you somewh«M( of U. it is jdaiidy tbia; 
tbafc aUluBd of preqperityi ey^ that which we nff^ 
ddnk we can^^ify the moat unpoi<twia4e! pmmw>^ 
64 the fl(mmhi&g ^ «. ekwch and ao^omr^hy^ 19 
teenflkeioaa and dangerous, 9fA mgH very pio*- 
V^ly tend to ow er^ iUs } and m^wng ii^ i|o eiH 
tiaefai sa& wd irMksome ii^ t<^ be goiMw^ imdcff 
fiod'^^bqvfinea. Those tliaA are not tittered Vx 
audi jfKiAioda would ci^rtahdy he ifitpi^caited and4en 
ainndl b^ ihei plfa ^ a i nter diwgUta s and t}^oie that 

hmM; tvfB KTveOM fupMf^y^ in ^ffim^ )p^^^ 
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infinitely greater advantages and opportunities for it 
in the adverse fortune. Therekhre let us now -dl 
adore and bless God*s wisest' chdices, and set vigo- 
rously to the task that lies before -us, improving*^ 
present advantages, and supplying, in the abimdaaice 
of the inward beauty wliat is wanting to the outvotd 
lustre of a church ; and we shall not fail to fold that 
the grots and caves lie as open to the celestial infla- 
ences as the fairest and most beautified temples. 
We are ordinarily very wilKng to be rich, and flatter 
ourselves ' that our aims are no other than- to be 
enabled by much wealth to do much good ; and some 
live to see themselves confuted, wanting hefarts when 
wealth comes in greatest abundance: so those that 
never come to make the experiment have yet reason 
to judge that God saw it nt not to lead th^n into 
temptation, lest, if they had been proved, '<iey 
should have been found faithless. And the safiie 
judgment are we how obliged to pass for ourselves,^ 
and, by what God appears to have chos^ for us, to 
resolve what he sees to be absolutely best for us | 
and it must be our greatest blame and wretchedness^ 
if what hath now befaDen ns be not effectually better 
for lis, than whatever else even piety could have sug- 
gested to us to wish or pray for. And thenj I pnty, 
judge candidly whether any thing be in any*degvee 
sober or tolerable in any of U8> beside the one ^reat 
necessary wisdom as well as duty of resignation, lind 
making God's choices ours ali&o. I have been these 
three weeks under restraint' by the gout aiid* other 
paitti^, and am not yet on my legs ; y^t,* blessed' *be 
God; have all causes of thanksgiving, none of r^^in- 
ing. And 1 shall with confidence pray^ and hope, 
that the greit multitudes of persons ahd fomilies, 
ttiat are now under far sharper exercises, will fold as 
ifiacn greater dllays and -sweetnesses, aral'the blade 
cloud (as oft it hath done) vanish bftidiseenlilily.'' ^ 

' And when this most liidlk^yprOpH^cj^^b^oliaife 
fulfilled, when tfiat* black cImq ' be spoke o^bboiv- 
trary to all human expectation, broke not in tempest. 
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but tbefairest sunshine that ever smiled on this our 
land ; when our despairs and resolute despondencies 
became unravelled by a miracle of mercy, which 
after ages will be as far from giving credit to in its 
endearing most improbable circumstances^ as this of 
purs (pcindon the harshness of. a true comparison), is 
from, esteeming it at its merited rate ; our excellent 
patriot^^aiid best of men,, seeing the dawnings of this 
welcome day^ paid down at once his greatest thanks 
and^ heartiest, deprecations as a tribute to It, pas- 
i^ionately fearing what he had more passion9.tely 
wished fpr, suspecting his own hopes, and weeping 
over his fruitions. 

; As to his sacred Majesty, he looked on his i*eturn 
with pity ^nd compassion,. as. &ri^^ng him to that un- 
^asy^y if hot insuperable, task of ruling cdnd reforming 
a liQentiotis people ; to that most irksome sufferance 
of^being worried tvith tlie irriportunities of covetous 
and ambitious men, the restless care of meeting the 
designs of mutinous and discontented spirits ;. resolh^ 
ing, his most wished return could only be a . blessing 
to his people; but unto Mm could not be so ; but oniff 
on the ^corcyby Jmving opportunities through gloriqffs 
self-denials to do good. And for all other persons 
he said, that, having seriously considered wh^t sort 
ofmemoould be better for the change, he could not 
think of any. As for the Church, it was certain, 
persecution was generally the happiest means qfpror 
pcigQting that; she then grew fastest when pruned 
mosi :. then of the best complexion and most hedUhyi 
when fainting through loss of blood. As to t/ie laity , 
m aU their several stations and estates iliey Jiud.so 
much perverted the healthful dispensations of judg" 
ment, that it was most improbable they should mmce 
any tolerable use of mercy. And lastly, in refer- 
ence to himself, he resolved (though sure on weaker 
grounds) affliction most conducible. During the cur- 
rent of that tyranny, which for so many years we 
all groaned under, he kept a constant equable se* 



tmAtr aiid> anthottgMcfiilnees in outward' aec ftfen i r 'S 
bttH w aipproaehhlg diaitg^ &sfe kirn someilrhal? e»f 
petist^e reeoMection, insdnificn diat! dkdcMirs^ at 
M(!tR*pe0f8^ he broke foitli inta liiese W6rdi» : I ntmi 

Jktdeed I da d^ead protpt^ty^ I do tealfy dread if* 
tbr the IMe goad I am^mm aMe to db, lecm de^U 
wM deShertgtum andadme: bid ifU pleeise Chtt I 
^imM Uee Ohd be called tehemif higker qfftee^m H^ 
Chmreh^ I nmui then do mam^ thhUM m d hm^ 
md ^katt not ha/ee timetocofuuk^wiik others; and 
Im^ffidently apprehend the danger cf relf^ngotfm^ 
can jufj^gmenii Wlii^ -w&td^ hm spsk^ m&ir tlie 
grealest eow^erma&xt of tarneet mdtm^ pasdioft atf 

to de«.;:aiid bairkig gm^b^to hid gerrait tlie sttl^ 
tUAm oi a fall' reimm and gradou» ansurer tc^^ 

Eyet i» thB tiben-eveiy-day-expeeted r^eoptloil^W 
fiiaci9ed MajeB<^> not to deny his other gf«at iv« 
4fHme of n<^ ittiAring a^^ teinpotaffy advantt^^ ftMt 
it? b«r aa hi£p merits ware fiir beyond thorn ttmat-* 
MPf ensnormg i?e^bution0| to teniae him ^M» 
tiMDf to tho0e fifoM aiid unadiEed riewtaisdft^ whidil 
evnld' be nodimg else thjm sudr, and wotdd be 8tid» 
fcr evev.' 

Bat thtt sad pact* of -our illation ]:equiDcii:^ to 
itMlf a fresh m^reaiied sorrow, and ^e saintlike 
wanner ofthift eotceUentr person's passage fi»a»'the 
woxld bekig a» exemplary and eonducing to the usee 
of snrviTere as the nodce of his^ life ; we shall BSkam 
k a distinct apartment^ and once agaki^ breatk^off 
line liii^ead of our discourse^ for to reeame it in Uae 
proper uneirtangled dii#. 

At the opening of the year 1630> when e^ene 
tiling visibly^ tendm- to the reduction of his aaerea 
Msjestyi and allpersosis'.in their several stations, btt^ 
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gtUD: Id niak«< way and ptepaie fiir it^ the goad Doe* 
tor waft by tlie fatkeft of the Churdt <k»ii8d to ie# 
pair to London^ Aere to aanst in die groat worik of 
film eomxposme of htemAtB in the Church.: which 
AjDEBmons aa he lasobred unfit either to dinmte or 
cBaobey, so ooidd he not without audi vioienoe to 
hfa kicfinaticntf aufNooit unto. But findii^ it hii 
duty, he diverted aH the uneasinesv of antipathy and 
aiffersion intii a defiberate preparation of hiniaelffiM 
this new theatre of affiurs^ on which he was #a tm 
ters where hie first care was to fortify hia ndnd 
a^dnat tibe mual tenqptations of buaineas^ piaaa^ aad 
power. And to thii purpose, besidea hta aameift 
prayers to Grod for hia assistance, and diapoaat of 
tm enfii^ to hb gkny, and a da^ent Borve^ 
hia InelinAaaBy and therein those which were hia 
mmse open and hm defensible partes he favtibor caBad 
]» MdacdltftBly adjured dbtttfiitod of his, witkwhoni 
he had ihe& the' nearest opxmrtunity of cammere^ 
i» study and asaianie the last ten years^ of hia Kfri 
and wiw Ae jvatiee doe to a Christian firicndablp to 
olfservie hia CiiManew of aft kinds, and shew tlic» ta * 
him i wlueb being accordingly a ttcni pt ad, dM pra^ 
duet, after a iS&geut miaest, cnily proying the reproM 
aentAtion of such defects which m%fat hare paaaad 
for virtue in another p^son ; hia next prospect waa 
abroad, what sev^nd ways he roif^ da gmd. nnta 
the pubBc : and knowing that die dioeese of ^m^ 
eealerwaaby the &ronr of his Mi^ty designed, hia 
dbarge, he thought of several opp<Hrtunkiea>of cImih 
tity aato that fdacej, and among o&era paaiicttladlji 
(dsfltal in hia mind for the repair of the cathedisd 
ehsroh, and had kid ih» foundation of a cop a i d e B* 
aMe advance unto that work* Whidreaiiy cararia 
here mentioned as an instance of his infiaaned deaisa 
of domg good,, and shq^ular zeal to the house of 
6od, and the restoring of a decent worships ui a Uha 
decent place : for otherwise it was &r from hia ena^^ 
tota to lode forward into fiituze events ; but atJH. lo 



attend and follow after Ppovidence, and let every 
day bear its own ev3. . And ik^w, ccmsidering that 
the nation was under its great crisis and most hope- 
ful method of its cure, which yet if paUiate and in^* 
Eerfect would only'mitke way to more fatal sickfiess, 
e fell to his devdtiohs on that behalf, and made 
those two excellent prayers which wer^ puUished 
immediately before his death, as they had been made 
immediately before his siduiess, and were ahno&t die 
very last thing he wrcrte. 

Being in this state of mind, fully prepared-fiH* that 
new course of Ufe, he expected hourly the peremptmy 
mandate, which was to call him fordi of his beloved 
retirements. 

' But in the instant more importunate, though ii^- 
nitely more welcome, summons engaged him on his 
last journey ; for on the 44h of AprS hoswas seised 
fry a sharp fit of the stoiie, with those sympt<HB8 
that are usual in such cases; which yet, upon the 
voidaiice of a stone, ceased for that time. Howeveri 
on the 8th of the same month it reCumied agdu witibi 
greater violence ; and though after two days the pain 
decreased, the suppression of urine yet continued, 
with frequent vomitings, and a distention of the 
whole body, and likewise shortness of bifeath, upon 
any little motion. When asif he had by some instinct 
a certain knowledge of the issue of his sickness, he 
ahnost at its first approach conceived hiinBelf in 
hazard : and whereas at other times, when he saw 
his friends about hhn fearful, be was used to reply 
cheerfully, that he was not dying yet; now, in tte 
whole current of his disease, he never said any thin^ 
to avert suspicion, but addressed unto its cure, tell- 
ing his firiends with whom he was, thcU he shemU 
leave them in GocTs hands, who c<mtd supply cAmn* 
dantly aU the assistance they could either esepect or 
desire fromhim ; and who would so provide, thai th^ 
should' not find his removal any loss. And wh^ihe 
observed 6ne of them with some earaestnees pray 
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for hk health and contiAuanca, he "idth tender pas-* 
sion replied, I observe, ^uf zeal' ^ends^ Use^ all-in 
thed ^one petition for myretovery ; in the interim you 
hmpe-no eare of line in my greatest interest, which 
is, fh0t I may be perfecth/ fitted for my change when 
God shall call me : I pray let some <y your fereour 
beenifployed that way. And being pressed to make 
it his biihi r^uest to God to be continued longer in 
tKe world, to the service of the Church, he imme- 
diately began a solemn prayer, which coiitaiued first 
a very humble and melting acknowledgment of sin, 
and a most -earnest intercession for mercy and for- 
giveness, through the merits of his Saviour : next 
resigning himself entirely into his Maker^s hands, he 
begged, that, if the divine tvisdom intended him for 
death, he nnght have a due preparation for it ; but if 
Ms-life might be in any degree useful to the Church, 
even to one single soul, he then besought Almighty 
God- to continue him, a/nd by his grace enable Mm 
to'eMfioy that Ufe he so v^udhsafed industriously and 
successfully. After this he-did with great affection 
interc^e for this chiirch and nation, and with parti- 
cular rvigour and enforcement prayed for sincere per* 
fotnumce <yf' Christian duty,' now so much decayed, to 
the equal supplanting and scandal of that holy caU" 
ing; tJiat those who professed- thai fait h.^ might' live 
according to the rules qfit, • and to the form of godli- 
ness. superadd the power. This with some repetitions 
aiid more tears he pursued, and at last clbsed all iii 
a prayer for the several- concerns of lihe' family where 
he was. With this- he frequently blessed God. for 
so far indulging to his infirmity, as td make his dis-^ 
ease so painless to him ; withal to send 1% to him he- 
fore he took his journey^ whereas it might have taken 
him in the way, or at his inn, with far gri^ater dfs* 
advantages. 

•Nor* did- he in this exigence Resist from the ex- 
ercisieof his accustomed candour arid sweetness, 
whereby he was used to entertain the MSdnesiib ' of 



tbi$ ttiiM t0 me \mu when tibey In^wg swt 19 ^Smr 
oamesj i^ apiiefuped thej verewoh aa lie had iw M<- 
oiiaiatoiiee with^ though they that weve ahovt tb^ 
PafitoTy con9idering hu iUnesdy ]^ano|>Qsed lihat « qiy3 
il¥Ciw loiigh^ he inade» and th$ ?]ittantfi h^ 00 i&« 
mM?d; be related the advice witb grealesteacw^ 
li#s^ aas^ii^ /lot/? iy-iioiM«i# A«i^44^ 0vmifs 
for thuQup mt bow mt^ they fm^ff be eomemedim^ 
nr^ni tk€^ e»9m iiilbm4i ^S¥^ gui^ ovdi^r they aboi^ 
be bvpiU(M up : Ajud wh^a upmitrial it §ppieiiiie4 4iftt 
a ooiopIiQiept was the whol^ afiair^ yet the g<9od 
Poetor jseemed loucb satisft^d tiba^ be had .wk dif* 
iippointed that unseaacw^ble Up^h^^* 

likewise hi« own oeipewtME^a) hp^a^ver pyeasiag, 
diverted lyxt his (M>iiQenu9ep(:s for th(^ of otbfifi* 
It «o happened that a ueighboyr kdy langntahhy 
wder a foi^ weaJmess, he^okcaxeth^t the Qhwi^ 
Office for the Sick ahoidd be daSy said jia bpr he« 
half; aod though at the bc^^uuwg of the ]>oc^(()9r'9 
iUne^s the Cbapaio iwde no other variatioisf, ti^iMito 
diiaiwe th^ singular into the pluxal ; fjrelii wh|^ hi# 
dmiger incremK^d^ he then tfao^^ |^ (o pray ym^ 
li^rly far him ; which the good i>QcW would pj ^ 
me^s f^dmity W ^d, O nc^ jToor «ot«4 l^n^tmhe 
the came of excluding her : and iiGcordin^y' iiad 
tho^ pramra continual in the UK^pe eoi9P):^ben4?? 
lal;itude« And indeed tiiose p^qe^ whj^h^ A]KNibp 
Uq ,cha;^<|d^ upon t}ie^ be pequliaxly v^^ : fpr j^» 
tp the £[^pns of devotion appropriate to his e|4np«* 
mty^ he to(d^ i?^(re tJUey sbouJ^ mot e:a^ufb the pu^ 
^ puef , \^t stiU gan^e these 9^ co]|istwt p}^^ : §1^ 
9^n in his ahaxp agonies his ^e^s bfliook .tibu^ 
^es to their e:Ktenipor^ry eja^\4^tion^ j^e fxa^r 

g^e4 those ixregi^PPties by sayings Z^ m c(^m 
ad in the voice of his Church. 
A^d in reasons of it^s kin4 wh^eas t^^ m^i^ing 
Qf> wUif gen/er^y an nmeaji^r ta^^sbf^M^p^MS^ 
?i»4wblfiflWrti«g with the Fw4» to l^i^ 'timh m 
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jre^pects agreeable wd ^welcome : for having b^ 
queathed several legacies to ]oi» rfjatives and m&s^A»9 
iwd left the lemainder of his estate to the diqfM>6a} 
of lus. intimate and approved firiend Dr. Henchmaiif 
Aow Lord Bishop of Salisbury^ as if recovered £ropi 
jtibe worst part of his disea^, the necessity of reflectp 
vc^ -upon secular affiurs, he became strangely cheer^ 
£vX And overlooked the encroaching importunate ty 
ranny of sickness. ^ ^ 

Pn the 20th of April, b^ing Good Frid^^ he so- 
lemnly received the aacrament; and again on the 
^2d of Aprfl, virhich then was Easter^lay : at w|ich 
time, when the nmnber of communicants was top 
great to have place in his bedchamber, and the whole 
oi^e Kas overiong for him to go through with> it 
^as ordered, that the service beii^ p^rforoied in the 
usual apartment, a competent number should after'* 
MW^ds come up and communicatee with him : which 
tliiifiigh he aDowed ap most fitting, yet he .did so with 
IpidTand t]x>uble> breaking ciut into this passionate 

OQinplsin^, 4hs!^mstJbe ^commmcated? To be / 
absent from any part of nubUc woBship he thus 
d^ply felt: so mr W4» he 9om their opinion, and 
tafiiy woi^d be thought ^dly ^9 "v^^o in .their most 
hb^alth&l Insurable aaya mat^ thisiiot ijlv^ir penance^ 
l^^ut^eibsctipn and choice* 

Anud^tJtOs weakness aod iadi&position of aUpartSi 
m\h^ act qfllkelebration his devotion only vaa not 

&ii;it pr m}if hut most intent and vigorous : yet 
equalled by his infinite hymiUty, which discovered 
ita<^, as in his deportn^nt, so particularly in ijbat his 
patjtietic3l ejaculation, w^h brake ^h at the heart- 
ing, of tha/$e WQi;ds of the -4postle, *K?»»f Chrisi,qim§ 
inhMe worklto ^ime shm^sr^; unto which he r^oin- 
f^d, in an m;ceut that neither int^ded a comphment 
jto Ood nor mjSB» ,to either of which he was not wd^;' 
a tfis^ptation, O^wiom I am the chuf. 

The exuberwce of this humility app^iair^d in afl 
Qtber^9CC9^0O$ pf iustapce ; particular^ ahqut this 
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time a letter being sent unto him, in which, among 
many expressions of great valuQ, there was added an 
intimatioti, that there was now hope the days were come 
when his desert should be considered^ ana himself em- 
ployed in the government asjjoeU as the instruction of 
ifkc Church; at this he was hugely discomposed, and 
^expressed a grief and anguish beyond that his sick- 
ness in any. period, however sharp, had extorted 
from him. 

• But now, the excellent Doctor fell into a violent 
bleeding at the nose ; at which the by-standers being 
in astonishment, he cheerfally admonished to lay 
X oMde impatience in his behalf, and to wait God's lei- 
sure, whose seasons were still the best ; withal thank* 
fiiHy acknowledged God's mercy in the dispensation, 
alleging, that to bleed to death was one of the most 
desirable passages out of this world. 

And truly he very justly made this observation ; 
for it pleased the Divine Providence strangely to ba- 
lance the symptoms of the Doctor's disease to his 
advantage : for the sharp pains of the stone were al- 
layed by that heaviness of sense, which the recuil- 
ment of serous moisture into the habit of the body, 
and insertions of the nerves, occasioned ; and when 
that oppression endangered a lethargic or apoplectic 
torpor, he was retained from that by the. flux of 
blood : which several accidents intefc^ngeably suc- 
ceeded one the other, insomuch thatTa this whole 
time of sickness he neither had long violence of tor- 
ment, nor diminution of his intellectual faculties. 
And here this violent haemorrhage of which we now 
^peak being of itself even miraculously stopped, 
when all applications w;ere ineffectual, a drowsiness 
succeeding, which happened at the time of prayers, 
though he perfectly attended, and returned to every 
response amidst his importunate infirmity, he very 
sadly lamented it, saying, Alas Lthis is all the return 
I shall mate to. this mercy, to sleep <U prayers, 
' When he was in pain, he often prayed for pa- 
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tiftDce; and» while he did ao, etideaced Aiit Ub 
flayer was heurd ; tot he exerciaednot otdy AaI^ but 
thankfohiess too, in his greatest extreaiity erying 
out, Sussed be Godr bles^ be Ood^ 

Nor did he^ according to die usual mediod, in* 
flict his sickness upon those about him> by peeTish- 
ly ^squietiBig his attendants; but was pleased ifkh 
eveiy thing that was done, and liking every thing 
that was broiight, condescending to all proposals, 
aad'obeying wkh all readiness every advice of his 
physicians. Nor was it wonder he should so return 
unto the endeavoiars of his finends, who had' tender 
Icbukiess for his eneBaies, ev^i the most mreterate 
and bloody. When the defeat of Lambert and his 
party, the hat effort of gasping treason iis tliis nation 
before its bliissed return unto obedience, was told 
him, his oiily triumph was that of his chatity, saying 
with tears in his eyes, Poor souls J Ibeseeek God for ^ 
Mpe them. So habitual was jrity and C(M9fipassion to 
biik soul, that aU. sepresentlations coneaitred there r 
virtue had still his pra}«rs,.becaEUBe he loved it; and 
vice enjoyed them too, because it wanted t^m. 

ki \m own greatest desdations he administer^ re* 

lie& to ^»ose about him> midng advices with his 

prayers, and twisting the tenderness of a friend to 

^at of the Christian, he then dispensed his best of 

k|(a<»e8, his Uesnnes ; most passionatdty exfacHiing 

the jFCvung gi^wine hopes of the ftmily, whose first 

imocence fuid blMsh&d shane of dcnng iQ he above 

aU things laboured to have preserved, to be jwft to 

the admniage qfthevr educaOanf and m0inimli inmo* 

Jatethek^fiiviwi^piinKdpots&^ii^ genetally 

GtMumended unto all the great advantage of mutual 

frienihf admomtiems : on which oetasion, when the 

good £idy adbed him what raoao^ special tliii^ he 

would recotmnend unto her forfaer whole ^, he 

briefly rqpBed* miifhem obedience : wherel>y (tf we 

may take a ootmnent from hinoelf at other times) he 

meant not only a sinoere receptioB of duty as such, 

E 
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because commajided^ and not because it is tbb or 
that, pleasant or honourable, or perchance cheap or 
easy duty ; but urithal the very condition of obeying, 
the lot of not beuig to choose for one's self, the be* 
ing determined in ail proposals by. human or divine ^ 
commandi and were those left at large, by the 
guidance of God's providence, or the assistance of a 
mend. 

But amidst these most Christian divertisements, 
these happiest anodynes of sickness, the 25th of 
April fatally drew on, wherein his flux of blood 
breaking forth again with greater violence than it 
had done before, was not to be stopped by outward 
applications, nor the revulsives of any kind, not of 
its own, the opening of a vein, first in the arm, and 
after in the foot ; ml at last the fountain being ex- 
hausted, the torrent ceased its course, and indeed 
that vital one, which its regular motion kept on foot : 
for the good Doctor leaving off to bleed about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, became very weak and dis- 
pirited, and cold in the extreme parts, had strength 
only continued to persevere in his devotions, which 
he did unto the last moment of his life, a few mi- 
nutes before his death breathing out those words, 
which best became his Christian life, Lord^ make 
haste. 

And so, iipon that very day on which the Parlia- 
ment convened, which laid the foundation of our re- 
lease and liberty, and brought at onf^e this nation's 
return from its captivity, and its gracious sover^gn 
Prince, this great champion of religion and pattern 
of all virtue, as if reserved for masteries and combats 
of exigence and hazard, for persecution and sufter- 
ings, was taken hence, and by his loss repressed the . 
overfioi^ing and extravagance of those joys that 
waited the reception of his sacred Msgesty. ^ 

It will be below the greatness of the person, as 
well as of this loss, to celebrate his death in womanish 
cpniplaints, or indeed by any verbal applications: his 
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worth is not to be described by any words besides 
his own ; nor can any thing beseem his memory, but 
what is sacred and eternal as those writings are. 
May his just^fame from them and from his virtue be 
precious to succeeding times, girow up and flourish 
still ; and when that characters engraved in brass 
shall disappear, as if they had been writ in water ; 
when eulogies committed to the trust of marble shall 
be illegible as whispered accentis; when pyramids 
dissolved in dust shall want themselves a monument 
to evidence that they were once so much as ruin ; let 
that reimain a known and classic history, describing 
him in his full portraiture among the best of sub- 
jects, of friends, of scholars, and of men. 

The dead body being opened, (which here is men- 
tioned, for that tne reader cannot want the curiosity 
to desire to know every thing that concerned this 
^reat persoli,) the principal and vital parts appeared 
sound ; only tie rig^t kiiney, or rather its rei^inder, 
which exceeded not thfe bigness of an egg, was hard 
and knotty, and in its cavity, besides several little 
ones, a large stone of the figure of an almond, though 
much bigger, whose lesser end was fallen into the 
ureter, and as a stopple closed it up ; so that it is 
pK>bable that kidney had for divers years been in a 
manner useless. The other kidney was swollen be- 
yond the natural proportion, otherwise not much 
decayed; but within the ureter four fingers breadth 
a round' white stone was lodged, which was so fjpis- 
tened in the part, that the physician with his probe 
could not stir it, and was fain at last to cut it out; 
and so exactly it stopped the passage, that upon the 
dissection the water before enclosed gushed forth in 
great abundance : from whence it appeared perfectly 
impossible for art to have ennobled itself in the pre^ 
servation of this great person ; as it was also mani- 
fest, that nothing but the consequences of his inde- 
fatigable study took him from us, in the perfection 
awd maturity, the 65th yiear of his life. 

e2 
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On the OBorrow in the evening, d6th day of the 
same months he wafi^ according to his desirey without 
oftteniation or pomp, though with afl becoming de- 
cency, buried at the neigh^iur-church of Hamptoni 
with the whole office and usual rites of the Cmarch 
of England, several of the gentry and clergy of the 
county, andafiectionate multitudes of persons^of less 
quality, attending on his obseqcdes, the clergy with 
ambition offering themselves to bear him on their 
shoulders; which accordingly they did, and laUl 
that 9B£xeii burthen in the burial-place of tlie gene- 
rous family which with such friendship had «nter«* 
tained him when alive :- where now he rests in peace, 
and full assurance of a glorious resurrection. 

Having dms given a faithftd though imperfect 
draught of this excellent person, whose virtues are so 
far from imitation by practice, that they exercise and 
strain the comprehension of words ; and having - 
.shewed how much he has merited 6f this nati<m hi 
its most pressing exigencies, both by his wrkangs 
and by his example, and perchance above both these 
by his unwearied intercession in devotion; it^may 
possibly he neither useless nor unacceptaUe to offer 
a request unto the reader in his behalf and shew 
him an expedient,, whereby he niay pay his debt of 
gratitude, and eminently oblige this holy saint, 
though now wkh Qod. 

It is this : to add mito his accmsdt in the day of 
retribution, by taking benefit by his perfarmaneftft i 
and as he being dead ye(r speaks* so let him persuade 
likewise, 

That the covetous reader would now at his re» 
quest put off his sordid vice, and take coinrage to be 
liberal, assured 1^ his example, that, if in the worst 
of times proftisenes« could make rich, charity shall 
never bring to beggary. 

That the prouoopinicmated person oq the sa&AO 
terns would in avility to him descend from his fond 
heights, instrupted here that lowly meekneM shall 
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cos^ss grest inspects, and^ instead of hate or flat- 
tery, be waited on with love and veneration. 

That dte debauched or t^ woiuld leave upon 
IJms score his lewd unwarrantabie joys» convinced 
that strict and ragged virtue made an age of sun* 
shine^ a life of constant smiles, amidst die dveadAil-* 
lest tempests ; taaiight the gout^ the stone^ the c^^amp, 
tlie chotic, to be treatable companions^ and made it 
digibie to live in bad times, and die in flourkhing* 

Tiat the angry man, who calls passion ^ lea* 

justice, possibly zeal and duty, would for |i|8i«mke 

assume a different temper, beUeve that argunents 

*niay be answered by saying Reason^ caikimnies by 

aaying No, w.d railings by mying nolWng. 

The coward and disloyal, that durst not ow^in 
words^ much less by service and Mi^fy his prinee,^ 
that complimented his apost^tcy aw'treason by the . 
soft terms of changing ^interest, will from hence 
tearp, that the surest way- to safety is to have but 
one interest, and. that espoused so firndy as neveiPto 
be chan£^ed ; since such a constStncy was that which 
a Crom^U duist not persecute. 

That the employed in business Would from hence 
dismiss ih^r feani of regular piety, thebr suspicion 
that devotion would hinder all dispatch and manage 
of affidrs : since it appeared, his constant office (E£e 
the prayer of Joshua, which made the sun stand 
still) seemed to have rendered unto hun each day 
as'long as two« 

That the ambitious person, especially the eccle* 
idastic, would think employment and high place a 
stewardship, that renders debtors both to God and 
man ; a residence at once of constant hbour and at- 
tradance too; a precipice, that equally eposes both 
to envy and to ruin; and consequently to be that 
which should become our greatest fear and terror, 
but at no hand our choice; since it was that which 
this heroic constancy was not ashamed tc^ ampi a 
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c)read of, and whose appearance did render death 
itself relief and rescue. 

Lastly, that the narrow self-designing person, who 
understands no kindness but advantage ; the sensual 
that knows no love but lust ; the intemperate, that 
owns no companion but drink ; may all at once from 
him reform their brutish errors : since he has made 
it evident, that a friend does fully satisfy these dis- 
tant and importunate desires, being as the most in- 
nocent and certainly ingenuous entertainment, so 
besides that, the highest mirth, the greatest interest, 
and surest pleasure in the world. 

They thai; had the happiness of a personal ac* 
quaintance with this beat of men, this 3sunt, who 
seems in our decays of ancient virtue lent us by spe^ 
cial Providence even for this end and purpose, that 
we might not disbelieve the faith of history deliver- 
ing thjB excellency of primitive Christians ; know with 
what thirst and eagerness of soul he sought the. spi- 
ritual advantage of any single tnsca how mean soever, 
with what enjoyment he beheld the recovery of any 
such from an ill course and habit: and whatever 
apprehensions other men may have, they will.be 
easily inducted to think, that if blessed spirits have 
commerce with earth, (as surely we have, reason to 
believe it somewhat more than possible,) they, I say, 
will resolve it a connatural and highly agreeable ac- 
cession unto his fruitions, that when there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God for a sinner that 
repents, he may be an immediate accessary to that 
blessed triumph, and be concerned beyond the rate 
of a bare spectator. ^ 

Persuasions to piety now-a-days are usually in 
scorn called preaching : but it is to be hoped that 
this, how contemptible an office soever it be grown, 
will be no indecency in this instance ; that it will not 
be absurd if his history, who deservedly was ^reck- / 
oned among the best of preachers, whose life' was 
the best of sermons, should bear a correspondence ^ 
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to its subject, and professedly close with an applica- 
tion : That it adjures aU persons to be what th^y 
promised God Almighty they would be in their bap« 
tismal vows, what they see the glorious saints^ and 
martyrs, and confessors, and in particular this holy 
man, has been before them ; be what is most ho- 
nourable, most easy and advantageous tp be at pre* 
sent ; and, in a word, to render themselves such as 
they desire tod^ upon their death-beds, before they 
leave the worlds and then would be for ever. 

Which blessed achievement, as it was the great 
design of the excellent Doctor's both words and 
writings, his thoughts and actions, is also, besides 
the payment of .a debt to friendship and to vktue„ 
the only aim of this imperfect but yet affectionate 
and weU-meant account. And may Almighty God, 
by the assistance of his grac^, give all of these this 
their most earnestly-desired effect and issue. 



THE END. 
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